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Guarded 
By Frederic Fairchild Sherman 


NCONSCIOUS of the miracle of love, 
The day’s work done, man sleeps, , 
While all the long night, tirelessly, above, 
God constant vigil keeps. 


New York City. 








“Fit, Non Nascitur ” 

Less and less emphasis is being placed on 
‘*born’’ ability. More and more men are coming 
to realize that a man’s birth has less to do with his 
life than what he does after birth, and that what he 
does after birth depends not so much upon what he 
started with as upon what he wills to do. More than 
half a century ago Elihu Burritt, famous as the 
** learned blacksmith,’’ who studied as he worked at 
the forge, carried a Greek grammar in his hat, and 
read Virgil and Cicero evenings, and finally was 
sought as a lecturer, adopted the motto “fit, non 
nascitur '’—** made, not born '*—as an improvement 
over the then current and wrongly placed emphasis 
on ability which was supposed to be born, not made. 
There is no question that God gives ability to some 
which he does not give to others ; but it is equally 
beyond question that ‘‘ only Omnipotence can stand 
in the way of a determined man. 


x 
Worse Than an Unbeliever 


There are impossible things which it is a duty to 
do ; and there are impossible things which it is asin 
to do. One of the latter sort is agreeing to pay for more 
than we have money to pay for,—in other words, liv- 
ing beyond our income. The head of a household 
that is in chronic debt is like the engineer of a train 
running toward a bridge with a broken trestle. There 
can be only one end: asmash-up. Many a family 
bases its expenditures on its apparent needs, instead 





of basing its expenditures on its known income. The 
latter basis is the only safe one ; the former is a basis 
of quicksand. Every family can live on the means 
God has provided ; to fail to do so is sin of the most 
glaring sort. The heads of the household are the re- 
sponsible ones. To fail to keep the expenses within 
the income is to fail to provide. And ‘‘if any pro- 
videth not for his own, and especially his own house- 
hold, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
unbeliever."’ 
x 


A Foretaste 


Much is written about archeological research in 
these days, yet few intelligent readers of the Bible 
and of current history would find it easy to say just 
what is the contribution of such research to Bible 
study. Is its interest of a purely historical nature, or 
can it go so far as to have any bearing on such a deep 
question as the inspiration of the Bible? Does it, in 
the main, strengthen or weaken the positions of de- 
structive criticism? These questions are answered, 
and in a strikingly interesting way, by Professor Rob- 
ert W. Rogers in this issue of The Sunday School 
Times. The publication of his article simultaneously 
with the return to America’s shores of Professor Her- 
man V. Hilprecht is a significant forecast of what is 
in store for readers of the Times in this field during 
the Winter to come. On another page will be found 
an announcement of the serial publication, to com- 
menée in next week's issue of the Times, of the Life 
Story of H. Clay Trumbull, army chaplain, political 
speaker, editor, author, and missionary, written by 
one who was his business partner for twelve years, 
his son-in-law and the present Publisher of the Times, 
Philip E. Howard. Within a fortnight or so later 
the announced course in teacher-training by one of 


the foremost educators in America, Professor Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh, chosen by President McKinley to 
create a system of education in Porto Rico, will be 
commenced in these pages. Pastor Charles Wagner, 
the famous author of ‘‘ The Simple Life,’’ will write 
exclusively for the Times his impressions of John 
Wanamaker's Sunday-school, and his convictions as 
to the place of the Sunday-school as an institution in 
American national life. These are foretastes of the 
year that is ahead for The Sunday School Times 
family, and are indicative of the causes that have 
operated to bring about the increase in the number 
of regular subscribers which every month of the past 
twelve has recorded. 
x 


While We Are Down 


It is easy to trust—when there is no occasion to. 
It is not difficult to understand the need and the gain 
of chastisement—except while we are undergoing it. 
But it takes tempered steel to stand the strain while 
the strain is on, and to spring back into position when 
the release comes. A man who was passing through 
a time when things did not look the brightest, wrote 
hopefully to a friend: ‘‘ I am very far from taking 
up a permanent residence in the Slough of Despond. 
I prefer the uplands, and know that I belong there. 
Also I hope for ‘ better days,’ and for grace to learn 
this lesson which I am conning, through to the end."’ 
There was a declaration of independence, for no man 
is so free as he who trusts while he cannot see, and 
no slave is so wretched as he who cannot look beyond 
his present sight. The uplands is where we all 
belong, and we can all live there if we will It is 
God's home, and we may be one with him, even in 
our school days, while we must learn the lesson 
through to the end. 


To Be Worthy of Our Work 


T WAS the fervent prayer of a good man, ‘God, 
make us worthy of our work!’’' He was not 
speaking of what is called Christian work, in 

ministering to the spiritual wants of men, and awak- 
ening them to a sense of those wants, but of the com- 
mon, every-day tasks which fill up life for most 
people. Men's temptation is to look down upon this 
work. Even good people sometimes speak of it as 
something that is of the world, and rather a burden 
than a help to the spiritual life. It was his wish to 
be able to look up to it, and find God's meaning in it, 
and be worthy to do it. 

This work we have to do is part of a great com- 
plexity of uses and services to mankind which God 
has willed for us. The humblest bit of honest work 
is the doing of his will, and a help to the coming of 
his kingdom, if it be taken as from his hand, and 
done worthily. “His measure of great and small in it 
is not the world’s. Good John Newton says that if 
two angels had been sent down to this world, one of 
them to rule an empire and the other to sweep a 
crossing, they would never wish to exchange tasks. 
Each of them would feel that what God had set him 
to do was the grandest thing he could do, and would 
be entirely content in it. The world’s point of view 
is not that of the angels. The world puts honor upon 
some kinds of work and despises others because it 
looks not to God and his will in its estimates, but to 
some false standard of dignity. And i infuses into 
men.an ambition and a discontent which are fruitful 
sourees of suffering and wrong. 

Our Lord illustrated the place of ordinary work in his 
own life. Only three years of his life were given to that 
public ministration with which we especially identify 
his mission. Thirty years were given to common tasks 


and duties, such as come to all of us, and he was as 
great in these as in healing the sick and in preaching 
the good news of the kingdom. At the carpenter's 
bench in Nazareth, and at the oar of the fishing-boat 
on the Sea of Galilee, he was living the perfect life, 
doing those things which his Father gave him to do, 
and glorifying the Father's name. Nor did he ever 
rise above such things to a level on which they had 
no use for him. He stooped to wash the dust from 
the feet of the disciples, not as a mere display of 
humility, but as rendering to them the actual service 
which was needed to make their enjoyment of the 
feast an unalloyed pleasure. In this he acted right 
in the line of the Father's action in creating the 
water, with its power to cleanse and refresh his chil- 
dren and also the humbler creatures. He acted, 
John says, as knowing that the Father had given all 
power into his hands ! 

His apostles are as free as their Master from scorn- 
ing the services and labors of common life as beneath 
the level of Christian living and duty. They bid us 
consecrate these things to the service of God, to do 
the commonest and simplest of them in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. And by that ‘‘name’’ is meant, not a 
mere sound of a word, but the living power of his 
pervading and saving personality, that by which we 
are saved from sin. Paul felt no incongruity between 
his making tents and his preaching the gospel... He 
carried the same principles into both, and the man 
who bought any tent the Apostle to the Gentiles 
made, we may be sure, found it an honest piece of 
work, done for the glory of God, and therefore done 
well. 

To be worthy of our work means nothing less than 
to be worthy to work alongside God in it. His will is 
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at work in the common things of life, —in every blade 
of grass that springs from the earth, in every apple 
that ripens on the tree, in every drop of rain that falls 
to refresh the soil. Our labors are for the most part 
the further application of his activities to fit things for 
the human uses for which he has designed them. He 
has shaped the earth and its contents to these ends, 
but left us our share for our lionor and our happiness, 
no less than for our sustenance. He wants us to work 
with faces lifted up to his sunshine, with a sense of 
a divine partnership in all we do, and with an in- 
creasing respect for the things the world undervalues, 
but which he has ordained for us. ¢ 

The great things of life are those which are done 
greatly, which means simply, humbly, and devoutly. 
The mother attending to the manifold wants of her 
children, the father toiling in workshop or store that 
the home may be supported and made comfortable, 
the teacher mastering by patient trials the right way 
to the child’s mind, the farmer casting the seed or 
gathering the harvest with faith in God, the conductor 
watching for the safety of the lives entrusted to his 
care, —these and their like are doing great things if 
they do them as Jesus planed boards and Paul sewed 
tents. The essential dignity of the worthiest service 
is theirs, and does not fall to them whose selfish am- 
bitions fill the world with noise and with pain. They 
form the great guild, at whose head stands the Mas- 
ter Worker, he who feeds the ravens and clothes 
the lilies, who serves more widely, more tenderly, 
and more humbly—as real humility is just stooping 
to serve—than can the best of his children. So the 
toilers of home and farm, workshop and store, at 
the ship’s helm and the locomotive’s throttle, in 
the lawyer's office and on the physician's round, if 
they set their hearts to do his will in their work, need 
ask nothing higher than that service. It is at once 
God's means to keep us wholesome, to make us 
happy, and to bring us into harmony with himself. 
In them is fulfilled the old monkish maxim, Ladorare 
est orare,—‘‘ To labor is to pray."’ 

It is the test of life, as Goethe says, how we get 
through a day and its work. The test of a Christian 
life is not in the way men spend their leisure and 
their Sundays, so much as how they live in their daily 
tasks and employments. He who finds happiness 
there in honest service will not need to seek it in dis- 
tractions and diversions, which are the need of the 
boy rather than of the man, and of the boy because 
he is undeveloped and crude as yet. The finest hap- 
piness comes to men, not out of play, but out of work 
done worthily by those who are worthy of their work. 

















The High Duty of Becoming Useless 


It is the uncommonplace truths that are hardest 
to see. But seeing and living such truths makes the 


uncommonplace men. Triteness has its place; so 
has the startling truth. A statement of the latter sort 
made recently in these columns by Robert E. Speer, 
in his column of suggestions for the Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting, has called forth the following letter 
from a Pennsylvania reader : ’ ; 


**Our highest duty is to make ourselves useless."’ 

Surely this clipping from page 527 of The Sunday School 
Times, September 17, is not correct! As I understand it, the 
man who incites others to good work while keeping himself in 
the background, —that is, burying himself that the work might 
be furthered,—is most eminently useful. Do you not think 
the sentence is ambiguous, at least? 

In a sketch of the late H. Clay Trumbull which 
George H. Archibald wrote for the London Sunday 
School Chronicle shortly after Dr. Trumbull’s death, 
occurred the following: ‘*Dr. Trumbull was too 
shrewd and far-seeing a man not to provide for the 
future. ‘Being dead, he yet speaketh,’—and will 
continue to speak. I remember a few years ago I had 
letters and a telegram from The Sunday School Times 
asking m< to come and see them on a business matter. 
I was shown into Dr. Trumbull’ s office, and for nearly 
an hour I enjoyed the privilege of an interview. De- 
lighted, but fearful that I might wear out my welcome, 
I drew from my pocket the telegram, and, handing it 
to him, said; ‘You sent for me; you wanted to see 
me on business.’ He read the telegram, and from 
beneath his bushy, black eyebrows, gave me a curi- 
ous glance, and said : ‘I was writing an editorial the 
other day on ‘* The Duty of Becoming Useless.’’" I 
interrupted him, and said: ‘You mean ‘‘The Duty 
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of Becoming Usefuk~. Without appearing to notice 
my interruption he repeated : ‘1 was writing an edi- 
torial the other day on ** The Duty of Becoming Use- 
less." I saw by the look on his face that he had 
some thought in his mind that I had not grasped, so I 
sat and listened as he gave me the purport of that edi- 
torial Then, handing me back the telegram, he 
said: ‘If you want to talk business, see my son 
Charles: he is the editor; or my son-in-law Mr. 
Howard : he is the business manager. I am going 
to die some of these days, and 1 am trying to make 
myself useless.’ *’ 

Mr. Speer, in the article which contained the criti- 
cised statement, was writing on the subject of being 
in training to succeed others. Was he all wrong? 


x 


Do Readers’ Suggestions Have 
Any Influence with Editors ? 

Not long ago a reader of The Sunday School 
Times wrote to the Editor saying, in effect, that of 
course it was useless for a reader to make any sugges- 
tion for the paper with any hope of its being acted 
upon. Is that the fact? As bearing on this question, 
it may be interesting to readers of the Times to see a 
letter which a Michigan subscriber wrote to The Sun- 
day School Times under date of November 9, 1903. 
It was as follows : 


Much has been said about normal classes being established 
in connection with all Sunday-schools for the purpose of train- 
ing the young people (and older ones too) to fit them for the 
position of Sunday-school teachers. While this is nice theory, 
we believe it has not been very successful. Feeling, person- 
ally, with many more, the need of preparation to fit one for 
this important duty, and noticing that correspondence schools 
are being founded for many lines, it occurred to the writer that 
a very fruitful field would be a Correspondence School for the 
Training of Sunday-school Teachers. Has any such plan ever 
been considered, or is there at present any such school? 

In the last three issues of The Sunday School Times 
there have appeared announcements of what the Pub- 
lisher and the Editor believe is going to prove one of 
the most practically helpful solutions of the problem 
of Sunday-school teacher-training that has yet been 
devised. On page 588 of last week's issue of the paper 
an announcement was repeated from the previous week, 
and another appears on page 606 in this issue. It will 
be noticed that one of the features of Professor Brum- 
baugh’s Teacher-Training Series is a Correspondence 
School of Teacher-Training, conducted by ‘himself, 
and available to every teacher in North America. It 
may not. be generally known, but the Editor is glad to 
give prominence to the fact, that the Correspondence 
School feature of this new plan is one of the direct re- 
sults of that letter of last November from the Michigan 
reader,—and the reader was not a pastor nor a profes- 
sional Sunday-school worker, but a maker of foundry 
machinery. That is the sort of contribution the busi- 
ness men of our land, with their common sense and 
keen perception of laymen’s needs, are making to 
Sunday-school progress. 

There are other features of The Sunday School 
Times that are in existence because they were sug- 
gested by readers of this paper. Among these are 
Dr. Banks’ column of anecdotal lesson illustrations, 
Robert E. Speer’s hints on the Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting topic, the suggested Psalms given 
each week bearing on the lesson, the ‘‘ broadsides”’ 
that have appeared year after year on keeping up the 
attendance and interest in city Sunday-schools during 
the summer, and the printing of the date of the lesson 
as well as the date of the issue on the page headings. 
throughout the Times. Are more proofs needed? 
The best friends an editor has are his suggestion- 
making readers. Without them, no paper could be 


at its best. 
x 
Has Elijah’s Influence Ceased ? 


The stating of one side of a truth at a time is 
about all that can fairly be expected of a sentence 
limited by the narrow restrictions of human language. 
It would be difficult to frame a sentence on any sub- 
ject that would express the whole truth and every phase 
of that truth. Even Dr. Alexander McLaren, rich as 
he is in his expositions of Bible truth, is thus limited 
by the language he must use ; hence he is open to 
such comment as the following, from a thoughtful 
reader in Texas : 


Dr. McLaren says, ‘‘ Elijah ascended and ceased to influ- 
ence men.” But has Elijah ceased to influence men? Surely 
not. Think of the thousands of sermons Ss upon Eli- 
= calling down fire at Mount Carmel, and those whose 

earts and lives have been influenced by Mendelssohn's 
** Elijah,”’ and of the other thousands of sermons on the * Still 
small voice "’ that Elijah heard at Mount Horeb! To my 
mind, influence never ceases. A lady of great social position 
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became interested@im the boy Reethoven, made_ her. heme. his 
home, and so saved Beethoven from the d » drunken, 
and slattcrnly influences of his father, res in the Bect- 
hoven the world now knows. ‘Think of the millions who have 
been influenced to a more noble life by his music! A large- 
hearted woman heard a little boy singing in the street, called 
him in, and her heart so went out to him that she made him 
her own, educated him, and saved to the world Luther, of 
whom it has been truthfully said, ** Not a soul lives in all 
Christendom but that the current of his life is changed because 
Luther lived and dared."’ A rectory was burning, and friends 
and neighbors had saved what they could, when the parents, 
in counting up the children, missed one, who was in a bed- 
room on the second floor of the burning building. Stalwart 
men leaned against the building, while one climbed and stood 
on their shoulders and rescued John Wesley, whose influence 
will go on while time, perhaps eternity, endures. Why not as 
much for the influence of Elijah? We all need to be more 
fully impressed with the responsibility of our influence, not to 
have this feeling weakened. This is still further emphasized 
by the appalling fact regarding the abandoned girl who lived 
in the Hudson Valley in its early history. Of her many hun- 
dreds of descendants, about seventy per cent have been crimi- 
nals, imbeciles, and worse. A similar case has been made 
public in Germany. We cannot escape our influence, and we 
are responsible for it. 


That sounds plausible and true; and itis, It is 
simply another side of truth, and tremendously well 
worth emphasizing. But it is not the.truth that Dr. 
McLaren wanted to bring out when he was writing on 
Elijah’s translation, nor is it the truth he ought to 
have brought out at that time. He was contrasting 
the translation of Elijah with the ascension of Christ. 
In the latter half of the phrase which the Texas reader 
has quoted, Dr. McLaren said: ‘‘ Jesus ascended, that 
from his throne he might shed forth his spirit, and 
work more mightily than ever in the world.’’ Does 
the Texas reader doubt that Christ is working to-day 
in the world in a way that Elijah is not? The influ- 
ence of Elijah’s memory is great ; the forces for good 
which he started are bounded only byeternity. But 
there is a Greater than Elijah, compared with Whose 
present work and influence among men we may well 
say, in halting human language, that Elijah’s work 
and influence have ceased. That truth cannot be 
put too strongly, for its recognition determines every 
man's influence in life and after death. 


x 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—sof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to cesvonelty. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School ‘Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











TORONTO, CAN.—Will you please tell me where I can se- 
cure information concerning convention operations? How to 
hold them, etc.—A. J. 

Call on J. A. Jackson, General Secretary of your Pro- 
vincial Association, 100 Confederation Life Building, To 
ronto, and he will give you all the information you desire. 





MARIETTA, OHIO.— Where can | find a device for keeping 
the names of the Cradle Roll so that the names can be changed 
or taken out or put in again when the members leave or are 
promoted ?—R. B. H 

There are beautiful devices made for this purpose out of 
celluloid. The names can be written on slips, and put into 
little slits in the celluloid, and easily removed without dam- 
age to the celluloid. They are handled by denomina- 
tional houses generally, I think. The Dietz & Marshall 
Co., of Chicago, have them, and I presume also other 
supply houses. 





LEBANON, OHIO.—A recent issue of the Times contained 
an answer by Marion Lawrance to a question concerning 
** Baraca Classes."’ The answer concludes, ‘* For origin and 
meaning of the word itself, consult your Bible.’ I have con- 
sulted Bible Index, Concordance, and Cyclopedia ; also the 
Century Dictionary, and find no mention of the word. Will 
you kindly give me some light on the subject ?—G. O. M. 

I was not sufficiently explicit in my former answer in re- 
gard to the word ‘‘Baraca.’’ We will let Mr. Hudson, 
the founder of the Baraca movement, answer in his own 
words taken from a recent personal letter : 

‘*In 1890 I had eighteen young men who wished to or- 
ganize a Bible class. They almost insisted upon ealling it 
the Happy Bible Class, or Club, but I wanted a name that 
would not betray what it meant, and insisted upon some 
Bible name. We found that there was a Hebrew name 
(2 Chron. 20: 26) which meant happy; this word was 
spelled Berachah. We changed the spelling of this word 
a trifle, as you see, to get it into our class pin, and in this 
way we have a word which excites curiosity. Men see the 
pin, and ask, ‘‘ What is that?’’ And we reply, ‘*A 
Baraca,’’ and this sxcites another question, and so he be- 
comes interested and joins the class, It has proven a win- 
ner among men, and last year over five thousand men were 
converted in our classes. This was the first time the word 
was ever applied to a Bible class, and now we have over 
twelve hundred classes in existence, with sixty thousand 
men enrolled.’’ 

( Continued on page 605) 
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What the Sunday-School Can Do at Thanksgiving 








Suggestions for the Observance of a Much Neglected Occasion 


A Praise Service for Children 


Exercise for Infant Class 
(The children build an altar by having each child place a 
stone, a box covered with cambric, as the recitation is given. ) 
First child; And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord ; 
dhd took of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and 
offered burnt offerings on the altar (Gea, 8 : 20). 
Second child: And the Lord appeared unto Abram, and 


said, Unto thy seed will I give this land: and there builded - 


he an altar unto the Lord (Gen. 12: 7). 

Third child: And wag ves, buiided an altar there, and 
called upon the aame of the Lord, and pitched his tent 
there (Gen. 26 : 25). x 

Fourth child: So Jacob came to Luz. . . . And he built 
there an altar, and called the place El-beth-el; because 
there God appeared unto him (Gen. 35 : 6, 7). 

Fifth child: And Moses built an altar, and called the 
name of it Jehovah-nissi (Exod. 17 : 15). 

Sixth child: And Balaam said unto Balak, Build me 
here seven altars, and prepare me here seven oxen and 
seven rams (Num. 23: 1). 

Seventh child : And when they came unto the borders of 
Jordan, . . . the children of Reuben and the children of 
Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh built there an altar by 
Jordan (Josh, 22 : 10). 

Eighth child: And Saul built an altar unto the Lord: 
the same was the first altar that he built unto the Lord 
(1 Sam. 14: 35). 

Ninth child: And Elijah took twelve stones, according 
to the number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob. . . . And 
with the stones he built an altar in the name of the Lord 
(1 Kings 18 : 31, 32). 

Tenth child; Moreover he [Solomon] made an altar of 
brass, twenty cubits the length thereof, and twenty cubits 
the breadth thereof, and ten cubits the height thereof (2 
Chron. 4: 1). 

Eleventh child: And another angel came and stood at 
the altar, having a golden censer; and there was given 
unto him much meense, that he should offer it with the 
prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which was before 
the throne (Rev. 8 : 3). 

Twelfth child: We have an altar. . . . Therefore let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of our lips giving thanks to his name (Heb, 13: 10-15). 

(Let the little ones cover the altar with flowers. ) 

All (drawing nearer) : 

** What shall I give him, poor as I am ? 
If | were a shepherd, I would bring a lamb ; 
If | were a wise man, I would do my part. 
What shall I give him? Give him my heart.” 
In an attitude of prayer : 
** Father, to thee ourselves we offer, 
Nothing else beside have we ; 
Take us, keep us pure and loving, 
Wholly thine henceforth to be." 

Song by choir (without prelude) : 

‘** Fake my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee.*’ 


For a Class of Boys 

First Boy; A\l thy works shall praise thee, O Lord; 
and thy saints shall bless thee ‘(Psa. 145 : 10). 

Second Boy: The heavens declare tlie glory of God; 
and the firmanent sheweth his handywork (Psa. 19 : 1). 

Third Boy: Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth 
be glad ; let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 

Fourth Boy; Let the field be joyful, and all that is 
therein ; then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice (Psa. 
96: 11, 12). 

fifth Boy: Let the floods clap their hands : let the hills 
be joyful together before the Lord (Psa. 98 : 8, 9). 

Sixth Boy: For ye shall go out with joy, and be led 
forth with peace : the mountains and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing (Isa. 55 : 12). 

Seventh Boy >, Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children 
of men! (Psa. 107 : 8.) 

Address (by a larger boy) : 

Parents and Friends: Truly hath the Psalmist said, 
‘* All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord!’’ Shall man, 
the only thinking, intellectual being among all the num- 
bered millions which throng ocean, earth, and sky, the 
moral agent placed at the head of the earthly empire, the 
type of the great Original,—shall man alone withhold his 
praise ? 

The sin of ingratitude is all but universal. We are un- 
grateful, because we take God’s gift as a matter of course. 
It has always been ours, it comes to us unbrokenly, and 
for this reason the Giver loses our admiration and our 
thankfulness. Day after day numberless blessings flow 
into our lives, into our hearts, —yea, our souls are washed, 
purified, and redeemed, but in sadness the Master asks, 
** Were there not ten cleansed ? but where are the nine ?’’ 
We offer specific prayers, forgetting the duty of specific 
thanks ; and, to the shame of Christians, it has been said : 

** And hearts say, ‘God be pitiful !’ 
Which ne'er said, ‘God be praised !'"’ 

Thankfulness brings us closer to Jesus, and to be near 

Jesus is the highest blessing that the due sense of his mer- 


cies can bring. - To live at his feet, and to feel continually 
that he is working good for.us and in us, is the heaven of 
heavens, and the foretaste of heaven on earth. 

; To-day while we, as a Sunday-school, are passing an- 
other milestone, of our journey, let us pause, reflect, and 
meditate upon his goodness and his mercy to us, and while 
all nature is vocal’ With his’ praise, let our hearts swell with 
gratitude,'and let‘us - : 

. ‘* Praise’Gédd; ‘from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise him, all ‘creatures here below ; 
Praise him above,’ ye heavenly. host ; 
Praise Father, Son,,and Holy Ghost."’ 
af —Mrs. J. O. Beck, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 

Epitor’s Nots.—While this is not enough for a full service, it will 

serve as a suggestion for an exercise in a service. 


. 
What a Class Can Do for the Needy 


A class organized for work outside of the church can be 
made a power for good at such times as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or New Year’s. A class of grammar- and high- 
school boys in the Baptist Temple, Broad and Berks 
Streets, Philadelphia, several years ago organized, with a 
constitution, in which work for the poor was made a prom- 
inent feature. Every year since then money has been raised 
by various means to buy provisions for Thanksgiving din- 
ners, for a number of worthy poor people whose cases are 
known to members of the class. One year the report 
showed that this class raised $40, the offering for the Sun- 
day-school being $12, and $22 for the poor fund, from 
which latter turkey dinners gladdened the hearts of several 
families at a cost of about $13. Another Philadelphia 
class )of girls) made a point of providing for a poor widow 
who kept a home together in an upper room for her 
grown-up daughter, who was an idiot. She was told by 
neighbors to put the girl into the city almshouse, but she 
stedfastly held on to her, saying, ‘‘She’s all I’ve got.’’ 
Even after a fall down stairs, which took away her only 
means of support by the breaking of her arm, she bravely 
went on, and said with David, ‘‘ I have been young, and 
now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread.’’ God sent her help 
without the necessity of asking aid until the death of her 
loved one and herself. It was a joyous party of eight or 
ten girls with their teacher that carried baskets laden with 
good things. on that mile trip, and to see the joy of 
the crippled girl on each recurring Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas, when she. heard the noise of the ap- 
proaching party, and the thanksgiving to God of the old 
mother, were ‘enough to make the girls and the teacher, 
and the friend that usually accompanied the happy band, 
feel that such service was well-pleasing in His sight. 


. 
When to Hold the Harvest-Home 


It is becoming very popular among Sunday-schools in 
all parts of the United States to observe Harvest-Home 
festivities on the Sunday before or the Sunday following 
Thanksgiving Day, which this year occurs November 24. 
(It is very strange that sucha religious anniversary should 
have been so long neglected by the great bulk of the 
139,817 Sunday-schools in this country.) While some 
schools combine Harvest-Home and Rally Day, yet Sep- 
tember, as a rallying month, is too early for the Harvest- 
Home. Those Sunday-schools which rally their forces 
about the middle of October can well do this, but gener- 
ally it is better to separate the celebrations by a month, 
and, when the national Thanksgiving Day is proclaimed, 
to combine the occasions, which really belong together. 


< 
What Are You Thankful For? 


A very good plan for interesting the Sunday-school in 
Thanksgiving is that of distributing to all members above 
the primary age copies of printed cards about the size of a 
postal, on which is printed the question : ‘* What are you 
thankful for?’’ The superintendent should request that 
every scholar answer the question in writing on the card, 
and that it be as brief as possible. The cards are to be re- 
turned to the superintendent on the following Sunday, and 
some of the most characteristic replies read before the 
school. A Virginia Sunday-school did this with good re- 
sults, and many impressive messages came from young 
and old. 
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Enriching the Thanksgiving Day Service 

It was for years the custom of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Beloved Disciple of Philadelphia to ask for 
donations of groceries from the Sunday-school scholars, 
and these were brought in on Thanksgiving Day and piled 
up in front of the altar. The members of the Sunday- 
school distributed these provisions after the special Thanks- 
giving Day service in the Prayer Book had been rendered. 
Numbers of Sunday-schools do this on Christmas, and it is 
a.suggestion for Thanksgiving Day which could be easily 
adopted, 


A Harvest-Home Program 


Last year, the Sunday before Thanksgiving Day, theze 
was held in the infant department of our Sunday-school 
Harvest-Home exercises. I was so impressed with the 
beauty and charming originality of the entire scheme, both 
decorations and program emphasizing to the children in 
such a delightful and impressive manner the spirit of 
Tharksgiving, that I am sure that prospective committees, 
eager for good suggestions for their own school this year, 
will welcome the ideas from the program which it was my 
fortune to secure. 

The decorations of the infant room were fascinating. 
The room abounded with the ingathering of ‘he fruitage of 
the year. A pyramidal bank of vegetabl.s anc fruits 
back of the superintendent’s |-w des: fairly glowed with 
warmth of color and Thanksgiving gracc, while cornstalks, 
supporting a few golden ears oi corn, made the back- 
ground. A huge pumpkin crowned the peak of the pyra- 
mid, nestling in green, and surrounc.d vith apples, 
interspersed with smaller vegetables, garnished with celery, 
their curly heads thrust between. And so down each tier 
were green and red apples, oranges, grapes, bananas, 
shining their very best, and snuggling close to the parsley 
and lettuce, while here and there ears of corn and pump- 
kins wedged themselves. Upon the floor were boxes of 
cereals ; potatoes, with their companions, onions, turnips, 
beets, while more pumpkins balanced the ends, Every- 
thing that makes for a sood Thanksgiving dinner was 
there. An overflow of apples, oranges, grapes, bananas, 
intermingled with smilax, res:oc upon the top of the piano. 
Upon the side-walls, and over the doorway of the kinder- 
garten room, were sprays of smilax, supporting here and 
there a bunch of grapes, both secured with wire. Sus- 
pended from the base of each chandelier was a huge red 
apple. © Bittersweet graced the windows, while conspicu- 
ous as the children entered the room was a large silk flag. 

Added to all this bounty, the crowning delight to the 
children were small grape-baskets (one upon each class- 
table). These were lined with crape paper. First a strip 
of green, five inches deep, was pasted around the basket; 
then a strip of yellow falling over the green, fringe fashion. 
Each basket had been lined with white printing paper, se- 
curely pasted, In the bottom of each basket were placed 
ten bright new pennies, a handful of candy, nuts, and 
raisins. Then came a sweet and a white potato, an ear 
of corn for popping, a beet, while the top of the baskets 
were charmingly attractive by the shining beauty the fruit 
gave it (an apple, orange, bunch of grapes, and banana). 
All this bounty was contributed by the children of the infant 
room, each child being encouraged to bring some one gift 
according to ability. 

While the program may not be carried out to the letter, 
as regards hymns, etc,, it is a good one to build upon. 
First there was the bell for silence, with this prayer in 
unison, with bowed heads : 


** Father, I thank thee for the care 
Which fills my life and makes it fair ; 
For tender love surrounding me, 
And all the gifts that come from thee. 

’ Amen!" 

Then came a. hymn. This was followed by the chil- 
dren’s thankful-box, being held by one child, while a child 
from each class was chosen to drop their pennies in, 
the children singing, *‘ Jesus bids us shine.’’ 

Next came the birthday-box offering, the school singing 
this prayer : 

‘* Lord, bless the little children, 

Wherever they may be." 
A hymn familiar to all schools, I think. After this birth- 
day-box song, the children repeated ‘Suffer little chil- 
dren;’’ then the school sang The Gloria. This was 
followed by one of the teachers telling the children the 
Old Testament story of the first Thanksgiving. And this 
was succeeded by a beautiful song by the school, ‘* Be a 
Hero.’’ Two swinging blackboards, one at each end of 
the room, were then swung forward, revealing upon one 
a soldier, and upon the other a Puritan maiden, on their 
way to church. The Pilgrims’ Thanksgiving was related 
next, the children listening in eager expectation. After 
this delightful story, the boys, rising, gave their pledge to 
the flag. The entire school, rising immediately after, 
saluted the flag, and, remaining standing, sang ‘‘ America.”’ 

Among the guests present were the children from the 
Home, who sang for us one of their sweet songs. 

The crowning feature of the program was when one 
child from each class rose, placed the basket already de- 
scribed on his or ber shoulder, and remained standing 
while the school sang The Harvest Home Song, beginning, 
‘*We bring the fruits of harvest-time,’’ while seventeen 
children marched around the room with the baskets of 
fruit upon their shoulders, and deposited them in the 


. laps of their little guests from the Home. 


Then came the report, followed by the doxology, and the 
final march of the happy scholars, keeping step to music 
and waving a handke rchief salute to their beloved superin- 
tendent. 

All the bountiful good things on the morrow were car- 
ried to the Children’s Home.—Afartha Frances Rankin, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Accomplishing ? ® 


O A traveler from the West 

‘ the Orient presents a new 
world. Lei a wanderer 

from Europe or America turn his 
back upon the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean at Beyrout in 
Syria, and travel eastward along 
the old mountain road, over the 
spurs of the Lebanon, out into 
the great valley between the Leba- 
non and the Anti-Lebanon, where 
lie the superb ruins of Baalbec. 
Beyond the Anti-Lebanon is a 
limitless expanse for the vision, 


biblical history ? 


What are the pick and spade really 
contributing to Bible study? Is mod- 
ern archeological research tending to 
strengthen, or.to weaken, the position 
of the destructive critics? Is its chief 
value merely in the confirmation of 
Has it any bearing 
on the question of the inspiration of 
the Bible? Professor Rogers answers 
these questions, and gives a vivid 
glimpse of some of the striking results 
of modern research 
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What Is Archeological Research 


Prof. Robert W. Rogers, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


there was a hole. She had 
drawn 4 fragment of a rude form 
of box, and when she put her 
hand in again she drew out a 
piece of dark clay,—an ancient 
brick. She knew perfectly well 
that she had found what she 
called an anteeka, and she knew 
that Americans collected them. 
Strange people from Europe and 
America wanted things simply 
because they were old. She 
didn’t know why, but she kept 
on hunting until she had over 





not over the sea, but over its mys- 





terious counterpart, the desert. 

When the little stunted trees on the edge of the Anti- 
Lebanon are left behind, the last links with this great 
western world are severed. It has come out even as far 
as Damascus, with its rails and with its modern inven- 
tions. But beyond that desert and the little strips of 
arable land and the little patches of wet marshes and 
the little mud hovels in which live the pathetic in- 
habitants to-day, lie the scenes in which were enacted 
those great tragic incidents in the history of the 
ancient world. When the desert is crossed there 
appears a long, low line of green that marks the 
course of the river Euphrates, The Euphrates crossed, 
another little strip of desert with patches of arable 
land here and there as before ; rude villages and mud 
hovels, and then another line of green, but not low 
down, like that which marks the course of the river 
Euphrates, but a line of green raised high above vast 
mounds that line the banks of the Tigris, just beyond 
Mosul mounds varying from ten to fifty feet in height, 
some flat on top, some round, some conical, 

ca 

When the traveler approaches, and finds here and 
there little fragments of pottery,—sure signs of the 
habitation of man,—and asks what place this is, what 
ancient city these signs mark, how strange the answer, 
‘¢ This is Nineveh,’*—the city that for seven centuries 
ruled Asia, whose wii: was Jaw, whose displeasure 
death. It was totally destroyed in the year 607 before 
Christ. No great city ever again rested upon the site 
on which that queen city of the ancient world stood 
so many centuries, Nothing took its place but rude 
hovels of natives, The city was so thoroughly de- 
stroyed that her very location was forgotten, and even 
an enlightened Greek passing that way, leading home- 
ward the fragment of his army. of ten thousand men, 
passed right by and never knew that beneath that 
ground were the palaces of ancient Ninevites who 
tormented the world before his time. Was that all? 
No; for out of those mounds have come thousands of 
little clay bricks, carefully baked, and inscribed with 
wonderful skill in the Assyrian. language, with his- 
tory, with religious writings, with poems, with busi- 
ness records, bonds, mortgages, deeds, records of sale, 
exchange, and barter, with all the classes of literature 
that might belong to a people whose nation through 
centuries possessed the chief civilization of the world. 

You are sailing up the Nile, and a hundred miles 
from Cairo your boat swings round a great sand-bank 
in the river toward the right, and suddenly again to 
the left. Then you near the pier where your boat 
will land. On the pier is the usual gathering of little 
children, who burst into the call of ‘‘bakhsheesh.’’ 
But you evade them, and reach the village, and be- 
fore you is a splendid circle of great palms, and be- 
hind the palms a little mound (not a hill,—nature 
never builds hills like that, —but a sand mound) which 
the archeologist knows at once, and beneath that 
mound lies some ancient buried city. The natives 
know it, not by the same means that the archeologist 
knows it, but by the simple process of having dug into 
it for the purpose of securing building materials ; for 
the native doesn’t make a few bricks when he wants 
to build a house, nor does he quarry and polish stones, 
—he only burrows in the ancient mound and among 
the ancient buildings for building material. 

In 1877 a woman was digging to get some stone or 
brick with which to repair her ancient hovel. She 
drew out unexpectedly a piece of wood that had been 
for centuries preserved in the marvelously dry climate 
of Egypt. She reached again and drew out another 
piece, and when she had drawn out two or three 
pieces the sand began to run in, and she realized that 





three hundred of the pieces of the 
clay, but never dreamed that she 
had made one of the most remarkable discoveries ever 
made in a ruin. She found tablets and copies of 
letters written fifteen hundred years before Christ, 
letters between two of the kings of ancient Egypt and 
a dozen or more kings and princes of Western Asia. 

You are on the edge of the great plain we now de- 
nominate Persia, and before you looms up a wonderful 
heap beneath which is known to lie that ancient city 
Susa. A little tram line, with a small train of cars 
running on it, is now in operation there, and Mon- 
sieur de Morgan, of Paris, is there directing a great 
crowd of laborers, Before your eyes there comes out 
of that great mound some of the striking inscriptions 
in the ancient Assyrian and Babylonian language, 
and likewise in the language of ancient Susa ; and 
they are carrying out great, splendid, inscribed, and 
richly decorated plates of stone that once decorated 
the walls of an ancient palace. Ancient Susa is thus, 
in our time, being recovered to the world. 

And so, if there were time, it would be possible to 
indicate that at this moment, in a number of different 
places among the ancient ruins, the history of. long- 
forgotten empires is coming to light, and the question 
of the time is ; ‘* What does it all mean in its felation 
to biblical study ?’’ ' The answer is: First nega- 
tive, then positive. In the first place, this marvelous 
—and, I think, unparalleled—wave of archeological 
investigation that is now in progress is not a universal 
solvent of difficulties and a resolver-of doubts. When 
it is all over, and you and I have been gathered to 
our fathers, there will be difficulties enough left in the 
Old Testament and in the New for those who come 
after us to amuse and entertain themselves with for 
ages to come. It would be a great pity, indeed, for 
us to solve all the hard questions, and leave nothing 
for the good people living after us to enjoy themselves 
with ; for if there is any greater pleasure under God's 
beautiful blue heavens than that of solving difficyl- 
ties, what is it, pray? Let us gladly leave something 
for them. 
ae 


In the second place, modern archzological research 
is not a complete vindication or complete dissipation 
of that form of modern research and body of doctrine 
known as ‘‘ higher criticism.’’ It neither proves all 
true, nor proves all wrong. Such is the unbridled 
enthusiasm of people who really do things in this 
world that the archeologist, who is conducting this 
marvelous work of discovery, is tempted to see in the 
process a complete vindication, or dissipation, as his 
own nature or feeling may lead him to desire. No, 
no! The method of modern ‘higher criticism,”’ 
with its body of doctrine, will find its vindication or 
dissipation, one or other, not by means of arche- 
ology, but by constant application of the same method 
that has been employed in its construction. You 
cannot answer.one form of research by another, as a 
rule. You will have to answer that particular form 
with the same form, built up by the same methods. 
So far for the negative. 

Now for the positive. What does itdo? ‘If it 
does not solve all difficulties, and if it does not prove 
or disprove anything that amounts to much in rela- 
tion to higher criticism, will you please be so kind as 
to prove that it is good for anything?’’ says somebody. 

Yes, and it is easy to do that. In the first place, 
begin with the lesser and advance to the larger. 
Modern archeological research is to-day giving greater 
confidence in great sweeps of Old Testament history 
that were so shadowy and so unreal that no man not 
gifted with a splendid imagination really ever thought 
of them and appreciated them. Let me illustrate 
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with the lowest possible form of illustration. You 
remember the name Jehu. What do you really know 
about him? Absolutely nothing. That is to say, 
nothing that means much for the reconstruction of the 
man himself, and the time in which he lived. It is 
just the name, and his name has become a proverb, 
so that every man at the railway station who drives a 
superannuated pair of mules before a ramshackle 
vehicle is called a Jehu, because once a man named 
Jehu was seen from a watch-tower coming in his 
chariot, and the man said, ‘‘ The driving is like the 
driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi ; for he driveth 
furiously.’’ ‘ 

But in the British Museum see that splendid column 
of black basalt over six feet high, and on the top see 
carved the figure of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, with 
servants about him holding pahms over him, and a man 
represented bowing down at his feet, and read under- 
neath, ‘‘ The tribute of Jehu, son of Omri, King of 
Israel,"’ 

Remember that this inscription is not a copy, but 
was written about one Shalmaneser, at the very time 
when Jehu was alive. If you have a spark of imagi- 
native, creative power in you, you will have a new 
sense of the relation of Jehu to the larger history of 
the world. You will feel that Jehu and the little king- 
dom of Israel were on this old earth in a very real 
way, and in touch with that Assyrian empire, and 
‘*Jehu’’ will be more than a proverb hereafter. 
That is what I mean by having greater confidence in 
the Old Testament history. 

But modern archeological discovery does a little 
more than that. It sometimes completely dissolves 
and removes a difficulty. Illustrations are numerous, 
but perhaps this one will serve from the Book of Isaiah, 
that marvelous collection of sermons preached in the 
streets of Jerusalem and elsewhere by Isaiah, son of 
Amoz. In that book are references to a certain As- 
syrian king, Sargon, but nobody could find that name 
anywhere as the name of a king, nor as the name of 
a man in the ancient history of Assyria. That was a 
real difficulty, because we wanted 40 know, in order 
properly to understand the sermon of Isaiah, what the 
historical circumstances were to which he alluded. 
Just here archeological research has removed the dif- 
ficulty by producing out of those great mounds scores 
of inscriptions concerning the same king, Sargon, and 
one of them alluding to that very campaign mentioned 
in the Book of Isaiah. 

In the third place, and what is of still more im- 
portance than the resolving of difficulties, modern 
archeological research has made it possible in some 
cases to reconstruct the whole of the prophetical 
background of some great prophet-preacher of the Old 
Testament. What an enigmatical book, for example, 
for many centuries has been the Book of Nahum! 
How many people really read the Book of Nahum, 
except those industrious people who read the Bible 
through in the course of a certain length of time? 
How many really read such a book as that of Nahum 
because they are interested, and know what it is about ? 
But archeological discovery has reconstructed the 
background on which the lurid light of this tragedy of 
Nahum falls, and has enabled us to reconstruct that 
city of Nineveh, and see the real meaning of Nahum’s 
writing standing out sharp and clear. It has enabled 
us to reconstruct the historical situation in Babylonia 
that led to the movements by which in due time that 
great people who lived beyond the valley of the 
Tigris were let loose on that city of Nineveh, and 
overwhelmed it; and the man who has taken the 
pains to make himself familiar with so much history 
of ancient Assyria, for the first time reads the Book of 
Nahum, and really sees what it means, and really 
feels the thunder that pervades the denunciation of 
that fated city upon which the curse of Western Asia 
has fallen. 
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Yet, great as this is, it seems to me that modern 
archeological research has done a greater thing still. 
It has made it possible to compare those marvelous 
ancient narratives in Genesis and elsewhere in the 
Old Testament concerning the Creation, and the Flood, 
and the Garden of Eden, into which in the Old Tes- 
tament are woven great spiritual truths relative to God 
and his kingdom, with similar stories which, on the 
narrative side, are closely related. Research has 
made it possible to compare the Babylonian and 
Assyrian accounts of the Creation, and the Flood, and 
the Garden of Eden, and all such material, with all 
this material in the Old Testament, and to read along- 
side of the Genesis story of the Creation the Babylo- 
nian story ; alongside of the Genesis story of the 
Flood the Babylonian story of the Flood. It will at 
once appear to you that the closest resemblance ex- 
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ists ; that on the human, earthly side, there must be 
somewhere in the world a close link between these 


two ; but it will be evident that the differences are ~ 


greater than the resemblances. It will appear that 
the narrative preserved for us in the introductory 
chapter of the Book of Genesis has been mysteriously 
filled with a splendid revelation of God, which will 
last until the end of time, after all traces of the narra- 
tives of Assyrian or Babylonian records have disap- 
peared. 

For in the Old Testament account, written whenso- 
ever, wheresoever, and by whomsoever, it may be 
seen in the Genesis narratives that God is revealed in 
a manner absolutely unknown to the narratives of As- 
syria and Babylonia. ‘‘God was revealed in Crea- 
tion and in Christ,"’ and therein lies the highest 
service archeology has yet rendered to the study of 
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the Old Testament. Not in the confirmation of his- 
torical details lies its great message, but in the ability 
tortracé the revelation in the Old Testament, and to 
compare it with the highest thought of the wisest men 
of Assyria and Babylonia. The result is to lift toa 
higher plane than it occupied before, that wonderful 
Book given by God to man, the power of which is 
not diminished as the ages go on, but the influence of 
which over the minds of the most useful and earnest 
men is increased as modern discovery sheds more 
light upon it. Our view of how it came into existence 
may be, and necessarily is, modified here and. there ; 
but modern archeology is doing a splendid service in 
showing more clearly than ever its real pre-eminence 
over the other sacred books that are continually com- 
ing to light. 
Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The World-Wide Evangelism of R. A. Torrey 


By George T. B. Davis 
Special Correspondent of The Sunday School Times with Torrey and Alexander in Great Britain 


. T)ARLY in the year 1901 two men were 
commissioned by the churches of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, to secure an evan- 
gelist to conduct a revival campaign in 
their city. The delegates visited Eng- 

land, but failed to find one that they considered suit- 
able for the work. They then went to the United 
States, and looked about in the East, but still were 
unable to discover their man. Finally they reached 
Chicago, and in the course of their quest visited 
Moody's Chicago Avenue Church, They heard the 
pastor, the Rev. R. A. Torrey, preach, listened to his 
lectures in the Moody Bible Institute, of which he is 
the superintendent, and lastly went to a prayer-meet- 
ing he conducted. The prayer-meeting was the final 
sign that made them certain they had found the man 
they were seeking, and at its close they went forward, 
introduced themselves, stated their mission, and de- 
clared he musicome. Dr. Torrey at first said it would 
be quite impossible, as he could. not leave his school 
and his church, but the strangers insisted. 

See, now, what was occurring at Moody's Church 
just at this time. For more than two years pre- 
vious, on each Saturday evening a meeting had been 
held in the Institute, where three hundred. conse- 
crated workers gathered together to pray for a world- 
wide revival. After this prayer-meeting, at. ten 
o'clock at night, it was the custom of Dr. Torrey, 

Mr. Jacoby, the assistant pastor, and five or six other 

men of prayer, to meet privately and implore God 

to send the revival, and send it quickly. These meet- 
ings would continue to one or two o’ clock in the morn- 
ing. Hardly a week previous to the coming of these 

‘ Australian visitors, while on his knees before God, 

‘*a prayer that was not his own'’ was uttered by Dr. 

Torrey, that God would send him around the world 

to preach the gospel. Lo! almost while he was ut- 

tering the prayer the Australian visitors reached Chi- 
chago, and came to the Chicago Avenue Church. 


Is Prayer Answered To-day? 

As was stated, Dr. Torrey at first refused to con- 
sider their request, but finally, remembering the 
prayer, and seeing the hand of God in the affair, he 
accepted the invitation, and sailed from San Fran- 
cisco in December, 1901, accompanied by the ardent 
prayers of the two thousand members of his church 
and five thousand former students of the Institute. 
He had high hopes of a world-wide awakening, yet 
little did he imagine that he was to be one of the two cen- 
tral figures in a campaign which a competent authority 
recently declared to be ‘‘the most momentous evan- 
gelistic movement the world has ever seen !"" 

And yet some people do not believe that God an- 
swers prayer to-day! Is it any wonder that one of 
the first questions Dr. Torrey asked me when I 
reached Bolton, England, where the campaign is 
now in progress, was ‘‘Do you believe God answers 
prayer ?’’ 

Dr. Torrey’s life has been one of high pressure 
from early youth, and his career has been varied and 
full of interest. He was born at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, in 1856, and was one of five children, his 
father being a New York banker whose business col- 





In an early issue of The Sunday School Times will appear a 
second sketch by Mr. Davis, telling of the work and son- 
ality of the one whom he calls ‘‘Ira D. Sankey’s Successor,"’ 
Charles M. Alexander, whose consecrated voice has been 
~— a factor in the evangelistic work of Dr. Torrey.—The 

itor. 


lapsed in the financial panic of 1857, and who later 
re-established himself and his fortune as a manufac- 
turer. He was also active in the political life of 
Brooklyn, and was offered the nomination for mayor, 
but declined the honor. In speaking of his father’s 
financial career, Dr. Torrey once said : 


Dr. Torrey’s Inherited Fortune 

‘¢My father lost two fortunes. When he was a 
rich man, we five children one night sat down and 
figured out how much we thought he was worth, and 
how much each of us would get after his death. He 
sat by, listening and smiling. Do you know how 
much I got? A leather match-box and a pair of 
sleeve-buttons. The match-box wore out, one of the 
sleeve-buttons was lost, and I can’t find the other.”’ 

Like most of the men of God who have mightily 
moved the world, Dr. Torrey was reared in a Chris- 
tian home. His father was not a church-member, 
but was a trustee of a Congregational church, and 
attended the church regularly with his entire family. 
The Sabbath day was strictly observed, his mother 
being accustomed to read aloud to the family circle 
by the hour from religious books and papers. At 
only fifteen years of age Dr. Torrey entered Yale Col- 
lege, and secured his B.A. degree with honors at 
nineteen. Dr. Torrey's decision to preach the gospel 
was atrived at while he was a student in Yale College 
in a most remarkable manner. He himself describes 
the occurrence as follows : 

‘One night I dreamed that my mother was dead, 
—though she was still living,—and that I was sleep- 
ing in my old room, when she came in as an angel, 
and besought me to become a minister of the gospel. 
I promised her that I would before I awoke. I never 
could get away from that promise. Some time after- 
ward, I awoke one night filled with an awful agony 
and despair. I got out of bed, and felt ready to do 
any desperate thing, but in a few moments I dropped 
on my knees and told God that if he would take the 
awful burden from my heart, I would preach the gos- 
pel, though previously the whole ambition of my life 
was to be a lawyer. “My conversion turned on my 
surrender at this point, and I found peace. Though 
I did not come out as a Christian for more than a 
year, I had settled it that I would obey God and 
preach. I think now my mother had definitely con- 
secrated me to the ministry, though she did not tell 
me so. When I decided to communicate my decision 
to father and mother, they were delighted. 

‘« At the close of my senior year in the university, 
I made a public profession of faith in Jesus Christ in 
the college chapel, and entered the theological de- 
partment the following fall.’’ 


How Moody Picked Out Torrey 

At the early age of twenty-two, Dr. Torrey was 
ordained pastor of a church at Garrettsville, Ohio, 
the church more than doubling its membership dur- 
ing his four years’ pastorate. He then visited Ger- 
many, and spent some time studying theology under 
such famous teachers as Delitzsch, Luthardt, Kahnis, 
and Frank. When he left America, he was an enthu- 
siastic advocate of ‘higher criticism'’ and ‘the 
larger hope,’’ but in the course of his studies he was 
led to discard the tenets of the higher critics, and 
swung back to the old conservative lines of belief, 
where he has stood ever since. Returning to America, 
Dr. Torrey organized a Congregational Church in 
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Minneapolis, and later became superintendent of the 
City Missionary Society of Minneapolis, which work 
he carried on for six years. At this time Mr. Moody 
heard of Dr. Torrey, and watched his work with in- 
creasing interest and admiration, and when, in 1889, 
Moody founded the Bible Institute in Chicago, he 
invited the mission superintendent to become its 
head. Four years later, a pastor being needed for 
the Chicago Avenue Church, which was also founded 
by Mr. Moody, Dr. Torrey was chosen to fill the pul- 
pit, and he has continued to hold both positions until 
the present time. Dr. Torrey’s church is the largest 
in Chicago, with a membership of two thousand, and 
his Sunday-school the largest in the United States 
west of Philadelphia. The Bible Institute has an 
enrolment’ of over two hundred students, yet Dr. 
Torrey managed to spend five months of every year 
in delivering lectures at Northfield, and addressing 
various conventions and conferences of Christian 
workers. 

But in 1901, in spite of all his multitude of engage- 
ments in Chicago and elsewhere, he felt called to 
sever them all, and accept the invitation so provi- 
dentially extended by the delegates from Australia. 
He left Chicago hurriedly, telephoning six hundred 
miles to a former student in the Institute, Mr, Charles 
M. Alexander, to accompany him to Australia as his 
singing associate. Receiving an affirmative reply 
from the young man, he went ahead, and spent a few 
weeks preaching the gospel and studying missions in 
Japan and China. In February, 1902, the preacher 
and his singer met in Melbourne, and the Simul- 
taneous Mission began in the great Exhibition Hall, 
which held eight thousand people. It was crowded 
nightly, and the city was stirred as never before in its 
history. The daily papers of Melbourne gave large 
space to the meetings. One writer in a secular 
paper gave his impression of the magnificent specta- 
cle as follows : 


Australia’s Religious Upheaval 

‘*Very remarkable was the service of the Simul- 
taneous Mission in the Exhibition Hall on Sunday 
evening. Walking to it through the gardens, the 
illuminated palace, with its electric light on top of the 
dome shimmering down over the bulge, appeared 
mure significant than cver. ANG yet we have sur- 
veyed it when the Australian nation was being 
launched inside. No secular ceremonial, however 
trémendbdus, even the coronation of King Edward at 
Westminster Abbey, can seize the heart-strings, grap- 
ple with the soul, like a spontaneous rush of fifteen 
thousand people drawn by the Word of God.”’ 

At the close of the campaign a meeting for converts 
only was held, attended by eight thousand, and the 
report of the unparalleled work was heralded far and 
wide over land and sea, stirring and inspiring the 
entire Christian world. From Melbourne the flame 
swept over the cities of the land, and for several 
months the evangelists were kept going from city to 
city reaping a wonderful harvest. Even at small 
towns along ‘the railroad lines crowds numbering 
thousands gathered, eager to listen to a ten-minute 
talk from Dr. Torrey from the platform of the station, 
and to see Mr. Alexander, who had set all Melbourne 
to singing gospel hymns instead of rag-time songs 
and music hall ditties. 

The evangelists next went to New Zealand, then to 
India, and thence to England, where they have 
achieved even greater success than in Australia—a 
total of over sixty-three thousand persons having 
publicly confessed Christ as their Saviour, Lord, and 
King since they left America less than three years 
ago. At the present time they are conducting a 
twenty-four days’ campaign in Bolton, England, and, 
though they have been here but sixteen days, already 
nearly two thousand have accepted Christ as their 
Saviour. 


Torrey the Preacher 

As a preacher Dr. Torrey is not an emotional 
orator, nor a rhetorician. He is plain, direct, inci- 
sive, straightforward, authoriiative. He is a man 
with a message which he believes in his inmost soul, 
and is determined to impress upon his hearers, He 
is like one of the Hebrew prophets of old calling upon 
his generation to repent and turn from their wicked ways 
and follow after righteousness. He deals not in soft, 
enticing words, but thunders out his message in stri- 
dent tones and with flashing eye, fearing neither friend 
nor foe, but anxious only to turn sinners to Jesus 
Christ. Prayer is to him as the breath of life. 

Many are asking for the secret of the unprecedented 
success of the Torrey-Alexander campaign. Faith 1s 
the key that will unlock the secret. First, the faith 
of Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander, then the faith of 
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the two thousand members of Dr. Torrey’s Chicago 
church who are constantly praying, then the faith of 
the fifteen thousand throughout the world who have 
now pledged themselves to pray regularly for the suc- 
cess of the movement. When we read in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews of ‘‘Gideon, Barak, Samson, 
Jephthah ; of David and Samuel and the prophets : 
who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the power of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, from weakness were made strong, waxed 
mighty in war, turned to flight the armies of aliens,’’ 
is it any wonder that in these latter days, by faith 
Torrey and Alexander are conducting an evangelistic 
movement which is sweeping round the world bring- 
ing tens of thousands of souls into the kingdom of 
God, 


Torrey the Missionary 

As might be expected from his previous career, Dr. 
Torrey is not a mere evangelist as the name is gener- 
ally understood. He preaches a complete gospel, 
like his Master, embodying ethics as well as the doc- 
trine of the atonement. Moreover, he is an ardent 
advocate of missions, and one of the closing meetings 
at Melbourne, in the Great Exhibition Hall, was a 
grand union missionary rally. On this occasion Dr. 
Torrey said: ‘‘ Let me say, friends, it is a fitting thing 
that a great religious awakening such as we have been 
having in this city should terminate with a missionary 
meeting. Every revival that is of God will result in 
the renewal of missionary interest. The whole pro- 
gram of Jesus Christ and the church is the program of 
missionary enterprise. Jesus Christ founded the 
church for one purpose,—the evangelization of the 
world through the church. The church that is not a 
missionaiy church is not a true church of Jesus Christ. 
An individual professor of faith in Christ, if he has 
not a deep missionary interest, is not a true Christian, 
I oftentimes have people say to me, who profess to 
be Christians, ‘1 have no interest in foreign missions.’ 
It is a very sad confession. If you have no interest 
in foreign missions you are either not a Christian or a 
very unintelligent one.’’ 

Though his life had been so full of activity, Dr. 
Torrey, by improving his spare moments, has found 
Unie to write nearly a dozen volumes on practical and 
doctrinal subjects, the chief ones being ‘‘ How to 
Bring Men to Christ,’’ ‘* How to Obtain Fulness of 
Power,"’ ‘‘The Divine Origin of the Bible,’’ and 
‘¢ How to Pray,’’ which are much prized by Christian 
workers. Then his volumes entitled, ‘‘ What the 
Bible Teaches,'' and ‘‘ How to Work for Christ,"’ 
show the secret of his own methods of work, and the 
aims and purposes of his strenuous life. His books 
have been translated into German, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese, and two or three of 
the languages of India. 
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The Mathematics of Friendship 
By Julia F. Deane 


" H, DEAR! do you like people? I can't endure 
them. People tire me,’’ a young woman 
was heard to remark on a street car. In no 

way could she more unmistakably have advertised 

herself to the world as a social cipher. By her foolish 
speech she proclaimed her poverty. The science of 


making and keeping friends is a pursuit which im-' 


measurably enriches one’s life. It is, indeed, a far 
more exact science than many realize, and is governed 
by laws as truly as by sentiment. 

Prominent among these laws is addition. No one 
need hope to enter the realm of true friendship until 
he is prepared to add the choicest of his treasures of 
mind and heart to the life of his friend, to give 
largely and generously of his appreciation, his sym- 
pathy, his love, ‘‘good measure, pressed down, .. . 
running over."’ 

Nor is it a contradiction to say that the law of 
subtraction is equally essential. A friend is pre- 
eminently an individual who is willing upon many 
occasions to place before his own personality a minus 
sign in order to meet the interests and need of his 
friend. He who insists on filling the time of friendly 
intercourse with a recital of his own experiences is 
ignoring that law. To make one’s self at times an 
unostentatious cipher to which the generous numeral 
of our friend's life shall be prefixed is often to insure 
to the relationship a higher value. 

These two laws being observed, there is certain to 
come a realization of the compensatory law of multi- 
plication. He who would live a dozen lives in one 
short spa of years, can do it only through friend- 
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ships. In the sharing of another's purposes and 
ambitions, he will find his intellect broadened ;: in 
entering into the joys and sorrows of his fellows, he 
will discover that his heart-life had deepened. 

Division—here is the supreme test of friendship, 
in the tactful dividing of one’s experiences, in order 
to give to another that part of our life which shall 
stimulate, not depress; exhilarate, not discourage. 
Not too much of our triumph or success to one whom 
circumstances have forced to live a limited life, nor 
too much of our troubles and failures to her who looks 
to us for sunshine and cheer, 

All friendship has to deal with fractions. No life 
by itself is more than a broken fragment. The sci- 
ence ceases to be merely human and is glorified by a 
divine spirit when it reaches down to incomplete 
lives that it may impart courage and hope, which 
shall give them a new value. 

Thus the great Master of this incomparable science 
moved through the world, touching with his divinity 
poor fractions of humanity which others deemed 
worthless, raising them by that contact to perfect 
units. 

Eoin, ILL. 
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Discouragement 
By Ethel MacNish 


IKE to Elijah on the lonely plain, 
Weary at heart, I make my prayer to thee: 
Of the world, foolish, sinful, torn with pain, 
Heedless of Him I serve so jealously ; 
Grant to me also, now my faith burns dim, 
The Vision and the Voice that came to him. 
Toronto, ONT. 








By Charles McIlvaine 


HE smallest, neatest of animals is the mouse. 
It is peaceable and quiet except when romping 
with its playfellows. Mice never bite persons or 
other animals unless they are caught and try to defend 
themselves. An ordinary mouse weighs about one 
once. A medium-sized woman weighs 1760 times as 
much, You can easily see why (and should remem- 
ber it) a woman has never been eaten by a mouse, 
and that even a baby is several times too big fora 
mouse with the biggest sort of appetite to eat within a 
year or so. It has not yet been discovered why most 
women are afraid of mice, though it is well known 
why mice are afraid of women. 

Mice belong to the order Rodentia or Rodents, 
meaning gnawers. To this order the gopher, beaver, 
squirrel, porcupine, guinea-pig, prairie-dog, hare, 
rabbit, and rats belong. 

One-third of all the mammalia or milk-giving ani- 
mals belong to the Rodentia, 

Their two lower and two’ upper front teeth are 
unlike those of any other animals ; they are hard and 
sharp as chisels on the front edges and very much 
softer back. As they grow the soft backs wear down, 
and the chisel edges are 
kept sharp for gnawing 
hard nuts and other things 
by whetting against each 
other. The front teeth 
grow. Ifa front tooth is 
pulled out, the one oppo- 
site to it, not having any- 
thing to grind it off, will 
keep on growing until the 
animal cannot shut its mouth or eat. The teeth of 
all other animals, our own great selves included, do 
not grow one particle after they are first fully formed. 
This is the reason our teeth gradually wear away. 
The jaws of mice and other rodents move back and 
forth to grind their food. Ours move from side to 
side ; so do those of cows and horses. 

If any reader of The Sunday School Times thinks it 





Skull of a rodent 


easy to gnaw a hole in the floor or a board, try it. A- 


mouse has no trouble, because its teeth project, are 
made for cutting, and its nose is not ‘in the way. 
When a mouse wants to go from one room to another, 
or wants to get into a box after good things, it gnaws a 
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door for itself, and never has the politeness to shut it. 
A very good thing for nearly everybody to do is : 


** Please keep this legend on your door, 
As you are going through it ; 
To pull the door to after you 
As far as you can do it.”’ 


The common house-mouse and brown rat, which is 
nothing more than a big mouse, was originally brought 
from Asia to America. The house-mouse is a beauti- 
ful animal, sleek and cleanly. They spend quite as 
much time over their toilets as young ladies do. If 
mice had looking-glasses, they would undoubtedly 
keep them out of a great deal of mischief. 

When my office was in Philadelphia, I fell in love 
with a pretty lady-mouse that used to visit me often 
By kind treatment I made her gentle and loving. I 
called her Mary. Each day I gave her choice bits 
saved from my lunch, or carried to her from my 
home. She came to my desk to eat them. If I did 
not feed her, she searched my pockets. One day she 
brought with her into the room eleven of her chil- 
dren. I was ina fix. I did not care to run a mouse 
boarding-house, or even a school for mice. Yet they 
were Mary's children. Soon I had them very tame. 
Then I made a calculation. Mice have their first 
families when about four months old, and have three 
and four families a year. In a year Mary would 
probably expect me to educate and board forty-four 
of her children, and if half of her children were 
daughters, about 1500 grand- and great-grandchildren, 
provided they all lived. 1 was scared at the prospect. 
I put Mary in a comfortable cage, and supported her 
until she died. Her children—but my cat never told 
me what became of the children. 

Mice eat large quantities of insects which are house 
pests. In doing this, and in cleaning up things 
which would decay and be unhealthy, they are useful; 
but Mary convinced me that it is better for us that 
mice should have as short lives as possible. 

There are many kinds of mice. All of the kinds 
are interesting. The long-tailed mouse, which lives in 
old trees and such retired places, is the brightest, 
most fascinating animal I have had todo with. I 
fed a family of them one whole winter where they 
nested in the top of a wouden gate-post. I would not 
have missed their daily, bright-eyed welcome on any 
account. In the spring they disappeared. Follow- 
ing a long tunnel running from the bottom of the post, 
1 found a great store of what 1 had given them, to- 
gether with an ample supply of food they had laid up 
in the autumn for themselves. The little rascals had 
completely deceived me, and no doubt laughed at my 
charity. But I had my pleasure out of it ! 

Ground- or field-mice are exceedingly destructive to 
grass and grain crops. Their runways cover the 
ground in most fields. They are dumpy, and have 
short tails. They too eat insects, grubs, and worms. 
They have many enemies, or they would get more of 
the crops than the farmers do. In France, as many 
as thirty thousand of them have been killed upon one 
acre of ground. A new means has just been discov- 
ered for destroying them. 

We are apt to think that the little house-mouse 
does the most damage, because it gets the first bites 
of so many things we like, and often spoils whole 
pans of milk by drowning in them. 

There is a good story told of two mice that fell into 
a pot of new milk. One gave up swimming in de- 
spair, sank, and drowned. The other, with more 
pluck, kept on swimming round and round until it 
churned a lump of butter. On this it crawled out and 
saved its life, ‘* Never despair’’ is a good motto. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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Business and Religion 
By Frederick Hall 


” O, SIR, my dusiness is serving God; but I 
keep a little grocery store around the corner 
to pay expenses.”’ 

This is ‘‘the point’’ of a story I heard as a boy 
and greatly admired. As a man, I ‘continued to hear 
it occasionally, but always to admire it less, because 
I feel now that its teaching is pernicious. 

Of course the hero of the story would not have 
adopted questionable methods on the ground that 
thereby the groce-y might be made to ‘‘pay ex- 
penses’’ faster. As one whose ‘‘business’’ was to 
serve God, he could not sand his sugar nor charge 
two prices for his tea. But he implies distinctly that 
«serving God"’ is one thing, and running the grocery 
another; in other words, that running the grocery is 
not serving God, but is something else. It is just 


; 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 6 


here that I file my caveat, and I am prepared, more- 
over, to meet him on his own ground, for our sub- 
sidiary occupation (if it be subsidiary) is the same. 
We are both storekeepers. 

In Chicago is a man whom I am proud to call my 


friend. Foregoing luxury and leisure, he has chosen - 


the life of the common people for his life, and gather- 
ing a little band like-minded with himself, has estab- 
lished in the slums a character-saving station, whose 
object is to help wherever help is needed. 

Last year they sought assistance, and the ladies of 
our church gave generously all they asked. From 
our town, as from others, went boxes, barrels, bales, 
and cases of bedding, second-hand clothing, rugs, 
potatoes, toys, carpets, pictures, apples, furniture, —all 
the heterogeneous equipment of a rummage sale and 
an old-fashioned donation party. And then those 
settlement: toilers, who had no work save that of 
‘serving God,"’ who did nothing to ‘‘ pay expenses,"’ 
took that ill-assorted stock and did just what the 
grocer and I had done,—they opened a store. Not to 
make money, they said; not even to add to their 
resources for doing good (and we believed them), but 
only because they knew it to be better that those to 
whom they ministered should not receive food, cloth- 
ing, and the modest luxuries which make a home 
more cheerful, without paying a price,—a price com- 
mensurate both with their ability to pay and the value 
of the article received. 

Now this is surely nothing more than keeping 
store. With equal sureness it is nothing less than 
serving God ; and I submit the question : If to our six 
days’ labor the grocer and I bring the same spirit and 
purpose, realize that the end is not a fortune for our- 
selves but service for the community, —a providing for 
their necessities in such wise as shall neither pau- 
perize nor victimize them,—then may not we in our 
stores serve God as faithfully as the settlement work- 
ers in theirs, and need there be any ‘paying ex- 
penses*’ about it ? 

True it is, that a store is rarely so conducted. 
True, too, that all business seems at times only a 
ravening for gold. Yet such a view is wrong, for 
trade in all its intricate and wide-spread modern 
reaches is not primarily a search for wealth, but 
the system by which man has found that he can best 
provide himself with food, clothes, shelter. The 
hungry must be fed, the naked clothed, and although, 
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while the poor remain, a modicum of this work will 
be left for charity, the infinitely larger part will 
always fall to commerce, and age-old experience has 
proved this the far better way. 

It is a more exalted calling to nourish the soul than 
to feed the body. The grocer and I know that. We 
know, too, that at times there is demand on us for 
nobler service than has to do with shoes or coffee. 
But not every man is fitting for the firing-line, and be- 
cause tastes, abilities and circumstances have placed 
us in the commissariat, are we therefore not of the 
army? The grocer says we are not, but I deny it. 
Sufficiency of wholesome food and clothing—these 
also have their victories. They are (to change the 
figure) two of the strongest pillars which uphold our 
civilization, and it is our very important ‘* business’’ 
—his and mine—to help keep them firm. 

Let us hear then the conclusion of the whole 
matter. The difference between what we call ‘+ busi- 
ness'’ and what we call religion is not one of employ- 
ment but of purpose. ‘‘ God's service,’’ if it means 
anything, is an obligation resting upon all men all of 
the time; to no part of life can be assigned the 
menial task of ‘‘ paying expenses’’ for the rest, but 
to live rightly is, whether we farm, or bank, or keep 
a grocery, to do all to the glory of God. 

DuwnpeE, ILL. 
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“Pray for Me” 
By John Willis Baer 


OW frequently do we say to another, ‘‘ Pray for 
me."’' Often do others say the same thing to 
us. Assent is quickly given ; the word is 

passed ; but do we really pray? Merely making 
mention ‘‘in passing’’ of a work or worker when 
praying, in private or in public, is not vea/ prayer. It 
is one thing to name a friend before God in prayer, 
and it is another thing to plead with God earnestly 
and effectually for your friend’s welfare and work. 
Therefore let us be more careful in the use of cycles, 
circles, and calendars of prayer. Ido not mean that 
I offer objection to the method, but I would deepen 
the motive. 
New York Ciry. 
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In the Heart of the Holy Land 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times 


Twenty-sixth Letter: What We Saw At Jerusalem 


HE view across the Temple Area, in the great 
white courtyard of the Mosk of Omar, seemed 
more like Jerusalem, the City of David, than 

all else that I had seen since our feet had stood 
within its gates. There was a majestic beauty in the 
broad expanse of those level courts on the plateau of 
Moriah, flanked by that bit of arched colonnade, with 
the Tower of Antonia off there to the right, that made 
one fairly see the courts of old thronging with wor- 
shipers, clouds of smoke and fire ascending from 
sacrifices of burnt-offering, while rising above all one 
could picture the glories of the Temple itself. 

Within the Mosk of Omar stood the Rock in its 
rugged massiveness. We had passed in after cover- 
ing our feet with sandals, as we had done at Santa 
Sophia in Constantinople, and as we were learning to 
do in every mosk. Nearby was the ‘street of the 
money-changers,"’ so-called. The windows and walls 
of the miosk, outside and inside, were memorable in 
their rich purple and green mosaics. Nowhere else 
had we seen anything quite so splendidly rich in 
deep colorings. 

As Mrs. Trumbull and I were finding our way that 
day, through the streets of Jerusalem, to our camp in 
the olive grove outside the walls, we heard a noise 
something like the sound of a sawmill in operation. 
Looking above our heads, whence it seemed to come, 
we saw that it was a human mill, for through the 
barred windows of the building we were passing we 
could see a boys’ school in full swing—and full buzz ! 
It was too much to expect us to pass it by. I made 
signs to our camp boy, ‘‘ No No,'’ showing him my 
desire and intention. He indicated that considerable 
bakhsheesh would be required. But I doubted this, 
and cautiously we made our way through a stone 
doorway and up the steps that seemed to lead in the 


right direction. One flight up, we found ourselves 
on an open-air stone floor, and a very courteous 
fezzed Turkish gentleman appeared, bowing respect- 
fully and making us welcome. We returned his 
salutations, and I handed him my card. He sent 
for some one, and in a moment a small, black-eyed 
youngster had appeared, one of the schoolboys, who 
could speak English very well. 

With our ten-year-old interpreter’s help we chatted 
with the head-master of the school, as we found our 
host to be, and at his invitation, after sitting a few 
minutes with him in his reception room, we visited 
the various rooms of the school, where six hundred 
boys were getting an education. The sawmill effect 
was produced by the well-known Eastern method of 
study : all the pupils reciting their own lessons aloud 
and together. The Koran, geography, writing, and 
arithmetic, were four of the main branches. As we 
entered one of the departments the tearful face of one 
of the boys looked unmistakably like that of the 
American schoolboy culprit. 

To have offered bakhsheesh to our gentlemanly 
host and his interpreter would have been an insult in- 
deed, and we bade good-by with hearty gratitude for 
their courtesy to American strangers. 

om * * * * 


It was Sunday morning, and we were coming from 
the convention tent down the road outside the city 
wall. A knoll to the right caught my eye, rising 
clear above the level of the road, and standing well 
back, a plot of ground between us. The face of the 
elevation was rocky, and there were two curious cavi- 
ties, almost parallel, in the upper part, while below, 
centered between them, was another depression, and 
still below it a cleft, so that the rocky side had some- 
thing the look of the eye-sockets, and nose, and 
mouth, of a skull. I had recognized, with a start, the 
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hill ‘‘ outside a city wall,"’ and | saw now, what pho- 
tographs of this Calvary had failed to reveal with any 
such clearness, those unmistakable markings in the 
rock. I know that the idea has been scouted,—that 
these present cavities in the face of the rock next to 
‘«Jeremiah’s Grotto'’ can have any bearing on the 
identification of this knoll as Golgotha, the Place of a 
Skull. Yet no man can settle that site beyond dis- 
pute, and many a one besides the writer loves to 
believe with that Christian warrior, General Charles 
George Gordon (whose name, though he was in no 
sense the discoverer, has become so linked with this 
site that it is even called «‘Gordon’s Calvary’’), that 
it was not on the Golgotha claimed by the great 
Church of the Sepulcher, but here on this hill, still 
covered only by God's blue sky, that that first cross 
of Christ was lifted up bearing the body of the Mes- 
siah, that he might draw all men unto him. 


x * x * * 


It was Sunday afternoon, and a few of us went to- 
gether to ‘‘a tomb which had been hewn out of a 
rock,’ in a garden close by the ‘‘ Place of a Skull,’’ 
and entering in, talked of the things which we had 
seen and heard. We were in the garden tomb, in 
the Calvary Hill, a tomb cut out of the rock, which 
was opened some forty-five years ago. Here again, 
the choice must be made between this tomb and the 
sepulcher over which the great Church of the Sepul- 
cher was built in conformity with the tradition that 
gives that place the sacred honor. Yet there are 
strong reasons for holding to the rock-hewn tomb in 
which we sat that Sunday afternoon as the actual 
place of Jesus’ burial. There were the doorway and 
the place where a great stone could be rolled to. 
There was an opening cut in the rock-wall above the 
place where the body lay, through which one could 
stoop and look in. And there are other reasons 
which scholars have studied and set forth at length, 
that make many believe that this was the ‘‘ new tomb 
wherein was never man yet laid.’’ 

From my Bible, which has added preciousness to 
me from that day, I read aloud a few verses from the 
twentieth chapter of John’s Gospel. And we talked 
of that ‘‘ first day of the week’’ nineteen centuries 
ago, and of what it was that Peter and John saw when 
they looked in. which, when they saw, caused them 
to believe. As never before we realized that it 
must have been the chrysalis form of ‘‘the linen 
cloths lying’’ just as they were when they had en- 
closed the body of Jesus, but through which, without 
disturbing them, that body had passed, leaving them 
lying as never linen cloths lay before. ‘‘ And the 
napkin, that was upon his head, not lying with the 
linen cloths, but rolled up in a place by itself."" We 
are not told that the head cloth was folded, as it 
would have been likely to be if it had been unrolled 
from the head, but that it was ‘‘rolled up in a place 
by itself,’’ lying in a chrysalis-like form as it had 
enwrapped the head, and by itself, apart from the 
body cloths. This understanding of the record seems 
a far more probable and significant interpretation 
than the old idea that our, Lord’s resurrected hands 
unwound and then wound or folded again those cloths. 


* * * * * 


We had been to the Garden of Gethsemane. It is 
sacredly guarded now, and zealously tended, and 
within the walls that enclose it there are rainbow- 
colored masses of flowers. Gnarled and hoary olive 
trees raise their old heads above the flowers, and the 
quiet-voiced, courteous monks who walked with us 
about the little enclosure fitted in not unpleasantly 
with the hush and the sacredness of the place. We 
said little, we thought much, as we walked under the 
shadow of those trees. Some believe that the old 
trees date from the time of Christ. Here, or near 
here, was the place, on the way to the Mount of 
Olives, ‘‘which was named Gethsemane."’ And 
while He prayed in his last agony of struggle before 
giving himself up, his three chosen friends, whom he 
wanted with him, slept. Was the weakness of human 
nature at its best ever more cruelly portrayed than in 
that brief record ? 

As we turned our footsteps down the hill toward 
the city, we saw, just outside Gethsemane, two lepers 
sitting by the roadside. They were crying out to us 
piteously, and one tried to lay hold on us with his 
poor diseased hand, as we passed, lest we should not 
heed his call. Alms was all we could give them ; 
but how we longed to tell them of One whose memory 
made sacred the Garden by which they sat, and who 
could even now heal them of that which is worse than 
leprosy. The cry of the leper of old, who came ‘‘ and 
worshiped him,’’ was, ‘‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean." ‘‘I will ; be thou made clean,’ 
is the answer that holds good through the centuries. 


















































































































LESSON 6. 


2 Kings 11 : 1-16. 
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NOVEMBER 6. JOASH, THE BOY KING 


(Read 2 Kings, chaps. 10, 11.) Memory verses: 10-12 
Golden Text: When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice.—Prov. 29 : 2.* 


OCTOBER 22, 1904 





COMMON VERSION 


1 And when Athaliah the mother of Aha- 
ziah saw that her son was dead, she arose and 
destroyed all the seed royal. 

2 But Jenosheba, the daughter of king 
Joram, sister of Ahaziah, took Joash the son 
of Ahaziah, and stole him from among the 
king's sons which were slain; and they hid 
him, even him and his nurse, in the bedcham- 
ber from Athaliah, so that he was not slain. 

3 And he was with her hid in the house of 
the LORD six years, And Athaliah did reign 
over the land. 

49 And the seventh year Jehoiada sent and 
fetched the rulers over hundreds, with the 
captains and the guard, and brought them to 
him into the house of the LORD, and made a 
covenant with them, and took an oath of them 
in the house of the LORD, and shewed them 
the king's son. 

5 And he commanded them, saying, This és 
the thing that ye shall do ; A third part of you 
that enter in on the sabbath shall even be 
keepers of the watch of the king's house ; 

6 And a third part shall de at the gate of 
Sur; and a third part at the gate behind the 
zuard: so shall ye keep the watch of the 

rouse, that iit be not broken down. 

7 And two parts of all you that go forth on 
the sabbath, even they shall keep the watch of 
the house of the LORD about the king. 

8 And ye shall compass the king round 
about, every man with his weapons in his 
hand : and he that cometh within the ranges, 
let him be siain: and be ye with the king as 
he goeth out and as he cometh in. 

9 And the captains over the hundreds did 
according to all ¢Aings that | ehoiada the priest 
commanded: and they took every man his 
men that were to come in on the sabbath, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now when Athaliah the mother of Aha- 
ziah saw that her son was dead, she arose and 
destroyed all the seed royal. 2 But Jeho- 
sheba, the daughter of king Joram, sister of 
Ahaziah, took Joash the son of Ahaziah, and 
stole him away from among the king's sons 
that were slain, even him and his nurse, ! and 
put them in the ? bedchamber ; and they hid 
him from Athaliah, so that he was not slain. 

And he was with her hid in the house of 
Tehooshh six years: and Athaliah reigned over 
the land. 

4 And in the seventh year Jehoiada sent 
and fetched the captains over hundreds, of the 
3 Carites and of the * guard, and brought them 
to him into the house of Jehovah; and he 
made a covenant with them, and took an oath 
of them in the house of Jehovah, and showed 
them the king’s son. 5 And he commanded 
them, saying, This is the thing that ye shall 
do: a third part of you, that come in on the 
sabbath, shall be keepers of the watch of the 
king's house ; 6 and a third part shall be at 
the gate Sur ; and a third part at the gate be- 
hind the guard : so shall ye keep the watch of 
the house, and be a barrier. 7 And the two 
companies of you, even all that go forth on 
the sabbath, shall keep the watch of the house 
of Jehovah about the king. 8 And ye shall 
compass the king round about, every man 
with his weapons in his hand; and he that 
cometh within the ranks, let him be slain: 
and be ye with the king when he goeth out, 
and when he cometh in. 

9 And the captains over hundreds did ac- 
cording to all that Jehoiada the priest com- 


COMMON VERSION 


with them that should go out on the sabbath, 
and came to — the priest. 

10 And to the captains over hundreds did the 
priest give king David's spears and shields, 
that were in the temple of the LorD. 

11 And the guard stood, every man with his 
weapons in his hand, round about the king, 
from the right corner of the temple to the left 
corner of the temple, a/ong by the altar and 
the temple. 

12 And he brought forth the king's son, and 
put the crown upon him, and gave Aim the 
testimony ; and they made him king, and 
anointed him ; and they clapped their hands, 
and said, God save the king. 

13 4 And when Athaliah heard the noise of 
the guard and of the people, she came to the 
people into the temple of the LorD. 

14 And when she looked, behold, the king 
stood by a pillar, as the manner was, and the 
princes and the trumpeters by the king, and 
all the people of the land rejoiced, and blew 
with trumpets : and Athaliah rent her clothes, 
and cried, Treason, treason. 

15 But Jehoiada the priest commanded the 
captains of the hundreds, the officers of the 
host, and said unto them, Have her forth with- 
out the ranges ; and him that followeth her kill 
with the sword. For the priest had said, Let 
her not be slain in the house of the LoRD. 

16 And they laid hands on her ; and she went 
by the way by the which the horses came into 
the king’s house : and there was she slain. 






































AMERICAN REVISION 


with those that were to go out on the sab- 
bath, and came to Jehoiada the priest. 10 
And the priest delivered to the captains over 
hundreds the spears and shields that had been 
king David's, which were in the house of Je- 
hovah. 11 And the guard stood, every man 
with his weapons in his hand, from the right 
5 side of the house to the left side of the house, 
along by the altar and the house, by the king 
round about. 12 Then he brought out the 
king's son, and ® put the crown upon him, and 
gave him the testimony ; and they made him 
king, and anointed him; and they clapped 
their hands, and said, Long live the king. 
13 And when Athaliah heard the noise of 
the guard and of the people, she came to the 
eople into the house of Jehovah : 14 and she 
ooked, and, behold, the king stood * by the 
pillar, as the manner was, and the captains 
and the trumpets by the king; and all the 
people of the land pareee and blew trump- 
ets. Then Athaliah rent her clothes, and 
cried, Treason, treason. 15 And Jehoiada 
the priest commanded the captains of hun- 
dreds that were set over the host, and said 
unto them, Have her forth between the ranks ; 
and him that foiloweth her slay with the sword : 
for the priest said, Let her not be slain in the 
house of Jehovah. 16 So they made way for 
her ; and she went by the way of the horses’ 
entry to the king's house: and there was she 
slain. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—When the righteous are increased, the people rejoice. 


1 Or, who were 2 Or, chamber for the beds * Or, executioners * Heb. runners. 


5 Heb. shoulder. 


Or, put upon him the crown and the testimony 1% Or, on the ae 


PronunciatTion.—Athaliah, Ath-a-li’ah; Ahaziah, A-ha-zi’a 


; Jehoiada, Je-hoi’a-da; Jehosheba, 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 




























































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OW much use has God for boys while they are 
boys? There is many a boy, in Sunday-school 
and out, who is forced to believe, by the way 

grown folks treat him, that he is only tolerated as a 
necessary evil or encumbrance, and that he will not 
be worth anything until he is grown. ‘‘ Ain’t he a 
bad one?” said a mother to a superintendent-caller 
as her boy entered the parlor. Isit strange that that 
boy was living up to the standard his mother had set 
for him ? 

One of the surest ways of raising the standard of 
self-respect, and good behavior, con character itself, 
among the boys of your class,—if you have a boys’ 
class,—is to show them, in studying such a record as 
this week's Bible selection, what God and the world 
have done for boys and have expected of boys in all 
ages. And if you haven't a boys’ class, your pupils, 
young or old, are still pretty likely to be interested 
in a boy's story. A boy’s story it is this week, as 
drametic and exciting a tale as ever Oliver Optic or 
Horatio Alger or Harry Castlemon penned, and far 
better worth the reading. 

If, in your own home study of this lesson, you have 
begun by reading this ‘‘ Lesson Pilot,’’ stop right 
here,—or at the endof this paragraph. The Sunday 
School Times will be worth a great deal more to you 
as a Sunday-school teacher if you will resolutely hold 
yourself to the plan of study urged in last week's 
** Pilot.” Take a look at that issue, if you have it at 
hand. The plan was, you remember, to study in the 
following order: First, read at a sitting all the Bible 
materiai necessary to connect the lessons and see 
the whole thing at once (this time that means from 
2 —— 6 : 23 to the end of the r1th chapter. It will 
take but a few minutes). Second, read again, more 
carefully, the verses of the lesson itself (2 Kings 11 : 
1-16), ae down ona slip of paper the thoughts 
and truths that come to you as you read, as well as 
any questions that you would like answered. Third, 
get your “‘ bearings " from Professor Beecher's para- 
graphs under ‘‘ How to Locate This Lesson,” per- 
haps adding the reading of Dean Sanders’ ‘‘ General 
Preparation" for the same purpose. Then, and not 
until then, are you prepared to use the * Pilot” or 
any other article in the Times, with the hope of getting 
the most out of it. 

When you begin your class teaching on Sunday, 
it may be well to start by asking the question that 
begins this article. Hold your class down to really 
definite answers, and then proceed to test the cor- 
rectness of their answers by the Bible record itself. 
In Dr. Schauffler’s hints this week you will find an 
interesting list of some of the boys whose work 
stands out prominently in the Bible. A few minutes 
may well be spent in class over their records. 
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Then you are ready for the lesson-story itself. It 
starts with the telling of a terrible tragedy,—perhaps 
some of your class can tell you what similar tragedy 
occurred centuries later, at the beginning of what we 
call the ‘‘ Christian era.” Of course we could never 
do any such thing as did that murderous queen, 
Athaliah. Wait a minute: how do we know? Are 
we sure because we have never yet yielded to any 
impulse to do wrong? Dr. Goss’ opening paragraph 
raises the question, which is not a needless one: ‘Is 
there any sin I am incapable of?” I well remember 
how my brother, Mr. Wattles, the former loved pub- 
lisher of The Sunday School Times, used to say to 
me with an intensity of earnestness: ‘‘ Charley, I 
never hear of any crime, however awful, without re- 
alizing that I am quite capable of committing it my- 
self.” His knowledge of that helped to keep him the 
stalwart Christian victor that he was. 

The story that follows can be told with vivid in- 
terest. What*‘‘irony of fate ” that, as Dr. Dunning’s 
fourth paragraph suggests, the neglected temple 
itself was the very hiding-place and protection of the 


boy who should restore the temple! ‘One little, 
feeble life '' was all that was left of the seed of David 
and Jesse, all that God had to work with, as Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s first paragraph suggests. Not quite all that 
he had to work with,—there were the brave priest and 
his faithful wife. Even while the worship of Jeho- 
vah was neglected, they ministered in caring for the 
boy. If you have an adult class to teach, look at 
Dr. McLaren’s second paragraph. There is more 
than one way to serve God. nd notice that illus- 
tration which Dr. Banks _— in his opening para- 
graph, of how the wealthy business man made a 
ministry of his business. 

God ‘‘ thwarts the thwarter,” says Dr. Goss in his 
second paragraph, and that familiar illustration of 
the Irishman’s fence is more than a joke; it is tre- 
mendously true of God’s ways. We can trust God 
to bring about anything he wants to accomplish, but 
is our trust shown by sitting still with folded hands ? 
How about the priest and his wife? Were there ever 
more careful ap meee 9 more pains taken to guard 
a eee e point and to place the boy prince’s 
life beyond the risk of every danger? Show your 
class the minute, masterly, strategic arrangement of 
those preparations, as outlined in verses 4-11 of the 
lesson. fe this you will get help from Professor 
Beecher’s comments on verses 4-8, Dr. McLaren's 
third paragraph, and Dr. Dunning’s seventh para- 


—_. 

hose six years in concealment must have been 
dreary ones for the boy. He wi have wished more 
than once that he could give it all up and get out for 
a good game with the boys whose voices he heard 
coming in from the street through the walls. But 
look at the contrast that came ! hat a picture that 
twelfth verse paints! It was a dramatic moment, 
well described in Dr. McLaren's fourth paragraph and 
Dr. Dunning’s eighth. There are dark threads and 
bright threads in the weaving of every life, as Dr. 
Banks’ second paragraph shows. The clapping of 
hands evidently goes far back in the history of the 
race. Mrs. Howie’s second and third paragraphs 
give interesting instances of this in the East to-day. 
At Ain Belata last spring, on our way from Cesarea 
Philippi to the Waters of Merom, we listened to a 
native song by Bed’ween youths, where the soloist 
was accompanied in his slow dance or promenade by 
the clapping of hands by the rest. 

There is a signal sometimes seen on the Thames, 
in England, that Dr. Banks’ last paragraph tells 
about. The Bible has raised that signal over Atha- 
liah. How can we avoid its being raised over us? 
For one thing, by finding our true king. ‘‘Showa 
man his true king,” says Dr. McLaren, ‘‘and many 
a tyranny submitted to before becomes at once in- 
tolerable. The boy Joash makes Athaliah look very 
ugly.” The Prince Jesus makes the tyranny of our 
sins look very ugly. The prince Joash was not king 
over Judah until the people had accepted him. The 
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LESSON FOR. NOVEMBER 6 


Prince Emmanuel does not force himself upon our 
allegiance as King until we accept him. Shall we 
not prove, to Him and to the world, our loyalty ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
> 4 


There is no better place Lr the triumph of the 
good than the temple of God. 





Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 








————— 
Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent 
if it made your pupils experts in Bible geography? 








N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures (10 cents for the fourth quarter's 
set), which includes the two outline maps that are 
the basis of the suggestions in these articles. A leaflet 
included with every order for the Pictures gives the 
teacher full directions for the following of this sup- 
plemental geography course. : d 

Each week in The Sunday School Times the writer 
explains what the pupils are to do at home that 
week. These articles in the Times are for the teach- 
er’s guidance, who in turn will verbally instruct the 
pupils according to these directions. The younger 
pupils do not need the Times for this course, but they 
do need the outline maps and pictures. 

There are two different ways in which the pupils 
can take this Bible-land trip. One is to draw their 
own maps, using the maps that accompany the 
Times Lesson Pictures simply as a guide. The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places 
that are suggested in this article week by week. 
The teacher can decide which she prefers to have 
the class do. To draw the map is preferable, but is 
just a little more difficult. The suggestions which 
are given in a leaflet accompanying each set of the 
Lesson Pictures tell how the pupil ean draw the 
maps; if the teacher prefers not to have them attempt 
the drawing, she will disregard this and simply tell 
them where to write in the names of the places that 
are mentioned here week by week. The complete les- 
son map that usually appears in this department will 
be a good guide to the teacher, or the maps in her 
Bible will serve well. 

Each pupil should be called upon to draw the map 
at home, after receiving the directions concerning it 
from the teacher; and the aim is to build up the map 
week by week, adding each week a few features, 
until it shall be completed. 


Lesson VI 

With this lesson we leave the kingdom of Israel, 
and study the kingdom of Judah. — one place is 
referred to,—the city of Jerusalem. his we locate 
at a point due west of the northern end of the Salt 
Sea, and eighteen miles distant. 

We will draw the boundaries of the kingdom of 
Judah, though they were never very definite. On 
the north was Israel, the line being south of Jericho 
and Bethel; on the east, the Salt Sea; on the south 
of the Dead Sea, Edom, and west of Edom, the 
desert; west of Judah were the Philistines, who were 
independent of Judah. 

Other towns in Judah were Bethlehem, six miles 
south of Jerusalem; Hebron, twelve miles southwest 
of Bethlehem, and Beersheba, twenty-seven miles 
southwest of Hebron. 


SoutH Orance, N. J. 


a 
Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


EHORAM, the husband of Athaliah, became sole 
king. of Judah on the death of Jehoshaphat in 
the eighth year of Jehoram of Israel. That was 

not long before the events mentioned in connection 
with the last two lessons. After a disastrous reign 
and a dreadful illness, Jehoram died just at the close 
of the eleventh year, the beginning of the twelfth 
year, of Jehoram of Israel (2 Chron. 21 : 4-19; 
2 Kings 9:29; 8: 25). The one year of his son 
Ahaziah (2 Kings 8 : 26) was really but a few months, 
and he rished in the revolt by Jehu, along with his 
uncle of Israel and all their relatives and the wor- 
shipers of Baal in the northern kingdom (2 Kings 
9-10). 

Before this, Mesha of Moab had recovered from his 
defeats (2 Kings 3 and perhaps 2 Chron. 20), and, so 
says the Moabite Stone, had thrown off the yoke of 
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Israel. While the events of the lesson were in prog- 
ress, northern Israel and other peoples of the region 
were paying tribute to Assyria, though Hazael still 
maintained the struggle for independence. 

Time.—About seven years. Perhaps 893-886 B.C. 
biblical, 842-835 B. C. Assyrian. 

Place.— Jerusalem. 

Persons.—Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, 
sister of Jehoram of Israel, widow of Jehoram of 
Judah, mother of Ahaziah. Like her mother, she 
seems to have been beautiful, able, unscrupulous, 
devoted to Baal. Jehoiada, high priest and prophet 
of Jehovah, leader of the Jehovah party in Judah, 
now not far from one hundred years old (2 Chron. 
24:15). Jehosheba, daughter ol Sotavem and per- 
haps of Athaliah, wife of Jehoiada (2 Chron, 22: 11), 
though still a very young woman (2 Kings 8 : 17, 25). 
Joash the boy king, and priests and guards. 

Parallel Account.—2 Chronicles 22 : 10 to 23: 21. 
The two accounts differ greatly. The conspirators 
were the temple priests and the soldiery, both repre- 
senting the people. The writer in Kings takes the 
age element for granted, and says little about it. 

he Chronicler +r priestly details, and omits 
particulars which his readers already have before 
them in the Book of Kings. The two are not contra- 
dictory. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-3.—Athaliah... destroyed all the seed 
royal: Probably males cot. As her own children 
and grandchildren seem to have been among the vic- 
tims, we infer that her motive was not revenge, but 
personal ambition, coupled with animosity toward 
the line of David.— 7he bedchamdber : See margin of 
the Revised Versions. Perhaps a room where bed- 
ding was stored.—/n the house of Jehovah: Where 
the priests had control, and could keep the affair 
secret.—Athaliah reigned: Though not able at once 
to crush the religion of Jehovah, she followed Baal, 
and treated the temple with indignity (2 Kings 11: 
18 ; 2 Chron. 23: 17 ; 24: 7). 

Verses 4-8.—T7he captains over hundreds: The 
Chronicler gives the names of five of these centurions, 
or possibly of their superior officers, and says that 
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By Alexander 


E RETURN in this lesson to Judah. Its king 
has been killed, his alliance with the king of 
Israel having involved him in the latter's 
fate. op had also murdered ‘tthe brethren of 
Ahaziah,” forty-two in number. Next, Athaliah, 
the mother of Ahaziah and a daughter of Ahab, 
killed all the males of the royal family, and planted 
herself on the throne. She had Jezebel’s force of 
character, unscrupulousness, and disregard of human 
life. She was a tigress of a woman, and, no doubt, 
her six years’ usurpation was stained with blood and 
with the nameless abominations of Baal worship. 
Never had the kingdom of Judah been at a lower 
ebb. One infant was all that was left of David's 
descendants. The whole promises of God seemed 
to depend for fulfilment on one little, feeble life. 
The tree had been cut down, and there was but this 
one sucker pushing forth a tiny shoot from ‘‘ the root 
of Jesse.” 

e have in the lesson, first, the six years of hiding 
in the temple. It is a pathetic picture, that of the 
infant rescued by his brave aunt from the blood- 
bath, and stowed away in the store-room where the 
mats and cushions which served for beds were kept 
when not in use, watched over by two loving and 
courageous women, and taught infantile lessons by 
the husband of his aunt, Jehoiada the high priest. 
Many must have been aware of his existence, and 
there must have been loyal guarding of the secret, 
or Athaliah’s sword would have been reddened with 
the baby’s blood. Like the child Samuel, he had the 
temple for his home, and his first impressions would 
be of daily sacrifices and white-robed priests. It was 
a better school for him than if he had been in the 
palace close + The opening flower would have been 
soon besmirched there, but in the holy calm of the 
temple courts it unfolded unstained. A Christian 
home should breathe the same atmosphere as sur- 
rounded joash, and it, too, should a temple, 
where ho MH pny rules, and where the first gor 
sions printed on plastic little minds are of God and 
his service. 

We have next the disclosure and coronation of the 
boy king The narrative here has to be supple- 
mented from that in 2 Chronicles 23, which does not 
contradict that in the lesson, as is often said, but 
completes it. It informs us that before the final 
scene in the temple, Jehoiada had assembled a 
large force of Levites and of the ‘‘ heads of the 
fathers’ houses” from all the kingdom in eee. 
That statement implies that the revolution was 
mainly religious in its motive, and was national in its 
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they went through Judah canvassing the Levites 
and the citizens, 0 the Carites: Mercenary sol- 
diers, the Queen’s Own. Some of the conspirators 
were persons most in the confidence of Athaliah.— 
And of the guard: Citizen soldiers. See ‘the 
guard, the people ;” not *‘ and the people,” verse 13. 
—Made a covenant: The Chronicler intimates that 
those present were for this purpose ‘‘ the assembly ” 
of the nation.—7/zs is the thing that ye shall do: 
We should be better qualified to understand the par- 
ticulars that follow if we were better acquainted with 
the temple routine ‘of that period. Certain things, 
however, are apparent. It was to be arranged that 
on a certain sabbath the temple guards would be 
under the command of the conspiring officers. On 
that day, when the guards were relieved, the out- 
going guards were to be retained in the temple in- 
stead of being dismissed. They were to be further 
reinforced by able-bodied Levites and other citizens, 
who would that day flock to the temple, ostensibly 
for worship. The weapons kept in the temple for 
display could be used in arming those who needed 
them, The soldiers and the Levites alike were to be 
posted in three divisions, where they would be most 
effective. 
Verses 9-12.—The plot is carried out with precision. 
Verses 13-16.—Athaliah heard the noise: Appar- 
ently the conspiracy has been kept so secret that this 
is her first intimation of it.—Rent Aer clothes, and 
cried, Treason: It was dramatically done, but her 
uards did not turn to her rescue.—Have her forth 
elween the ranks; In the Old Version, ‘‘ without 
the ranges.” Protect her by files of soldiers, and 
take her out of the toanple,—fites that followeth her: 
To attempt to killorharmher. Jehoiada means that 
she shall not die by mob violence in the temple, but 
by due process of law outside.—And there was she 
s/ain: At the king’s house, not necessarily at the 
horses’ entry (see v. 20). 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


God's house has always been a harbor for the 
oppressed. 


— 


and jJoash 
McLaren, D.D. 


extent. Obviously Jehoiada would have been court- 
ing destruction for Joash and himself, unless he 
had made sure of a strong backing before he hoisted 
the standard of the house of David. There must, 
therefore, have been long preparation and much stir; 
and all the while the foreign woman was sitting in 
the aw yw close by the temple, and not a whisper 
reached her. Evidently she had no party in Judah, 
and held her own only by her indomitable will and 
by the help of foreign troops. Anybody who remem- 
bers how the Austrians in Italy were shunned, will 
understand how Athaliah heard nothing of the plot 
that was rapidly developing a stone’s throw from her 
isolated throne. Strange delusion, to covet such a 
seat, yet no stranger than many another mistaking 
of serpents for fish that we fall into! 

Jehoiada’s caution was as great as hisdaring. He 
does not appear to have givem the Levites and elders 
any inkling of his purpose till he had them safe in 
the temple, and then he opened his mind, swore 
them to stand by him, and ‘‘ showed them the king’s 
son.” What a scene that would be—the seven-year- 
old child there among all these strange men, the joyful 
—— flashing in their eyes, the exultation of the 
faithful women that had watched him so lovingly, 
the stern facing of the dangers ahead. Most of the 
assembly must have thought that none of David's 
house remained, and that thought would have had 
much to do with their submitting to Athaliah’s usur- 
pation. Now that they saw the true heir, they could 
not hesitate to risk their lives to set him on his 
throne. Show a man his true king, and many a 
tyranny submitted to before becomes at once intoler- 
able. The boy Joash makes Athaliah look very 
ugly. 

Jehoiada's plans are somewhat difficult to under- 
stand, owing to our ignorance of the details as to the 
usual arrangements of the guards of the palace, but 
the general drift of them is plain enough. The main 
thing was to secure the person of the king, and, for 
that purpose, the two companies of priests who were 
relieved on the sabbath were for once kept on duty, 
and their numbers augmented by the company that 
would, in the ordinary course, have relieved them. 
This augmented force was so disposed as, first, to 
secure the temple from attack; and, second, to 
‘*compass the king,”—in his chamber, that is. We 
learn from 2 Chronicles that it consisted of priests 
and Levites, and some would see a tampering in 
that statement with the account in the lesson, in the 
interests of a later conception of the sanctity of the 
temple and of the priestly order. The lesson is 
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said to make the foreign mercenaries of the palace 
guard the persons referred to; but surely that cannot 
be maintained in the face of the plain statement of 
verse 7, that they kept the watch of the temple, for that 
was the office of the priests. Besides, how should 
foreign soldiers have needed to be armed from the 
temple armory? And is it probable on the face of 
it that the palace guard, who were Athaliah’s men, 
and therefore antagonistic to Joash, and Baal wor- 
shipers, should have been gained over to his side, or 
should have been the guards of the house of 
Jehovah? If, however, we understand that these 
guards were Levites, ail is plain, and the arming of 
them with ‘the spears po shields that had been 
king David's" becomes intelligible, and would rouse 
them to enthusiasm and daring. 

Not till all these dispositions for the boy king's 
safety and for preventing an assault on the temple 
had been carried out did the a ven- 
ture te bring Joash out from his place of concealment. 
Note that in verse 12 he is not called ‘‘ the king,” .as in 
the previous verses, but, as in verse 4, ‘‘the king's 
son.” He was king by right, but not technically, till 
he had been presented to, and accepted by, the repre- 
sentatives of the people, had had ‘‘the testimony” 
placed in his hot a4 and been anointed by the high 
priest. So ‘they made him king.” The three parts 
of the ceremony were all significant. The delivering 
of ‘*the testimony” (the Book of the Law—Deut. 
17: 18, 19), taught him that he was no despot to rule 
by his own pleasure and for his own glory, but the 
viceroy of the true King of Judah, and himself sub- 
ject to law. The people's making him king taught 
him and them that a true royalty rules over willing 
subjects, and both guarded the rights of the nation 
and set limits to the power of the ruler. The priest's 
anointing witnessed to the divine appointment of the 
monarch and the divine endowment with fitness for 
his office. Would that these truths were more recog- 
nized and felt by all rulers! What a different thing 
the page of history would be! 

The vigilance of the tigress had been eluded, and 
Athaliah had a rude awakening. But she had her 
mother’s courage, and as soon as she heard in the 
palace the shouts, she dashed to the temple, alone 
as she was, and fronted the crowd. The sight might 
have made the boldest quail. Who was that child 
standing in the royal place? Where had he come 
from? How had he been hidden all these years? 
What was all this frenzy of rejoicing, this blare of 
trumpets, these ranks of grim men with weapons in 
their hands? The stunning truth fell on her; but, 
though she felt that all was lost, not a whit did she 
blench, but fronted them all as proudly as ever. 
One cannot but admire the dauntless woman, ‘' mag- 
nificent in sin.” - But her cry of ‘t Treason, treason,” 
brought none to her side. As she stood solitary 
there, she must have felt that her day was over, and 
that nothing remained but to die like a queen. 
Proudly as ever, she passed down the ranks and not 
a face looked pity on her, nor a voice blessed her. 
She was reaping what she had sown, and she who 
had killed without compunction the innocents who 
stood between her and her ambitions, was pitilessly 
slain, and all the land rejoiced at her death. 

So ended the all but bloodless revolution which 
crushed Baal worship in Judah. It had been begun 
by Elijah and Elisha, but it was completed Y a 
high pe It was religious even more than iti- 
cal. t was a national movement, though Jehoiada’s 
courage and wisdom engineered it to its triumph. 
It teaches us how God watches over his purposes and 
their instruments when they seem nearest to failure, 
for one poor infant was all that was left of the seed 
of David; and how, therefore, we are never to 
despair, even in the darkest hour, of the fulfilment of 
his promises, It teaches us how much one brave, good 
man and woman can do to change the whole face of 
things, and how often there needs but one man to 
direct and voice the thoughts and acts of the silent 
multitude, anc to light a fire that consumes evil. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Villainy never has more than a brief victory. 


“Oriental Lesson-Lights 


=a... By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — —/ 


HE Arose aND DESTROYED ALL THE SEED 
Royat.""—As soon as Bayezid, A. D. 1390, was 
bpm ay = king, he slew Yakub, his brother, 
who had fought for him gallantly throughout the day. 
Selim the Grim, in A.D. 1512, watched from an ad- 
joining ivom the strangulation of his five orphan 
nephews, and soon after the remaining seven possi- 
ble rivals were also put out of the road. Beshur, a 
prince of Lebanon in the nineteenth century, = out 
the eyes of those of his dangerous relatives whom he 
did not put out of the way altogether. Athaliah, 
therefore, was neither the first nor the last monarch 
to destroy all the seed royal to get rid of possible 
rivals. 
** AnD THEY CLAPPED THEIR HANDs, AND Saip, LONG 
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Live THE Kinc."—Wedding festivities and civilities 
im the East are being abridged and changed beyond 
recognition. Nevertheless, the ancient sign of mirth 
and joy, clapping of hands, still holds a prominent 
position. and-clapping seems to be at once indica- 
tive and productive of joy. Orientals certainly pro- 
duce music in the clapping of their hands, and enjoy 
it for hours at a time (Ezek. 25 : 6, 7; Psa. 47 

At a wedding last January, solo dancers dan for 
over four hours to the clapping of hands. A harp 
was being played at the same time, but I could hardly. 
hear its sound for the clapping. I made three futile 
attempts to leave, for the kind hosts persuaded me 
each time to sit still and enjoy the musical feast. 
They cannot imagine, it seems, how any one can 
have too much of it. At springs, under green trees, 
ee ag eee | parties assemble and clap their 

ands by way of an accompaniment to their vocal 
music. At the coronation of Joash, I infer the clap- 
ping of hands was more than a round of applause. 
It was continued as part of the music of the occasion 
until at length Athaliah heard it, and appeared on 
the scene. 

Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria, 
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Men who take no risks make no reforms. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
Serving in Our Own Place 

HIS és the thing that ye shall do: athird part of 
you, that come in on the sabbath, shall be keepers 
of the watch of the king’s house; anda third 
part shall beat the gate Sur; and a third part at the 
gate behind the guard: so shall ye keep the watch 
of the house, and be a barrier (vs. 5, 6). The Hon. 
Alpheus Hardy, the princely benefactor of countless 
good causes, who educated the famous Japanese 
Christian, Dr. Joseph Hardy Neesima, once told the 
thrilling story of his experiences which led to what 
proved to be his life-work. He said: ‘‘I wanted to 
5° to college and become a minister. I went to 
hillips Academy to fit. My health broke down, and 
in spite of my determined hope of being able to go 
on, at last the truth was forced on me that I could 
not. ‘To tell my disappointment is impossible. It 
seemed as if all my hope and purpose in life were de- 
feated. ‘I cannot be God's minister,’ was the sen- 
tence that kept rolling through my mind almost 
continually. When that fact at last became certain 
to me one morning, alone in my room, my distress 
was so great that I threw myself flat on the floor. 
The voiceless cry of my soul was, ‘O God, I cannot 
be thy minister!’ Then there came to me, as I lay, 
a vision, a new hope, a perception that I could serve 
God in business with the same devotion as in preach- 
ing, and that to make money for God might be my 
sacred calling. From that time I have felt myself as 
much appointed and ordained to make money for 
God as if I had been permitted to carry out my plan, 
and been ordained to preach the gospel.’’ Wherever 
we are set to guard the King it is ours todo our best, 
and know that obedience to him and loyalty to him 

is the first requirement at our hands. 


The Weaver's Shuttle 

And stole him away from among the king’s sons 
that were slain (v. 2). And they clapped their 
hands, and said, Long live the king (v. 12). Some 
one has well said that life is a flying shuttle. Asthe 
years pass on, the pattern grows, the web is wrought. 
It takes both dark threads and golden to work out 
God's design. You cannot judge the purpose of the 
weaver by the thrust of one shuttle, or the weave of 
one thread, whether it be dark or bright. ‘To 
them that love God all things work together for good.” 
We must not despair, though at present the threads 
are dark. We are yet on the loom. The shuttles 
are not empty. Give God time to put this and that, 
dark threads and bright, together, and complete the 
purpose of his providence. 


Rejoicing at Sight of the King 

And all the people of the land rejoiced, and blew 
trumpets (v. 14). A year or so ago, when there had 
been great anxiety concerning the threatened illness 
of King Edward of England, after he was happily 
recovered and attended service at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral to return public thanks to God, the joyful sub- 
jects of the king throughout the whole route gave vent 
to their gladness. They were delighted to see their 
sovereign once again in health and strength. These 
illustrations are suggestive of the great joy that 
comes to Christians when, with reverent and sincere 
hearts, they so truly worship God that with the spir- 
itual eye they behold their King, and their hearts 
exult with gladness. 


A Human Wreck 


Then Athaliah rent her clothes, and cried (v. 14). 
On the river Thames one may sometimes see a buoy 
with a flag flying, on which is inscribed the word 
‘* Wreck,” indicating that there has been an accident. 





It is placed there as a warning to passing vessels. 
So Athaliah might well be marked with the signal, 
‘* Wreck.” In spite of her wealth and power and 
cunning, she was wrecked completely at last. So sin 
wrecks men and women and boys and girls to-day. 
Sometimes the sinner seems very happy and very 
successful, and he spreads his sails before the wind, 
and all seems to go well. And then suddenly he 
strikes the hidden rock and goes down in wreckage. 
New York City. 
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The good cannot succeed unless the godly are 
willing to sacrifice. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


S*% arose and destroved all the seed royal (¥. 1). 
Once this woman was an innocent baby; then 
she was a pure young girl. She had been 
a mother, and held little children in her arms. She 
had herself suffered and wept. 
this deed? It is not impossible. 
been often done. They are as natural as deeds of 
charity. The germs of them are in every human 
heart. Do not look down upon her with haughty 
pride. You, too, could have been educated or pro- 
voked to such savagery. ‘‘ Do not revile him, ut 
for the grace of God, we ourselves might be going 
to the gallows,” said a great and good man to a 
crowd which was insulting a murderer on his way 
to execution. Who has not done deeds of which he 
did not believe himself capable? ‘‘Did I do that 
—/?" is the question we ask ourselves in a horror of 
surprise after each new sin. No wise man ever 
takes any risks with his soul. He knows too well 
that the fuel of lies and thefts and murders is laid 
in his heart and waiting for the match. Do you 
suppose that Athaliah looked at her bloody hands 
with any less horror and surprise than Lady Mac- 
beth after the frightful deed was done ? It’s a salutary 
lesson to learn that, instead of being incapable of 
an y badness, we are capable of all. 

But Jehosheba... took Joash the son of Ahaziah, 
and stole him away(v. 2) And so it seems the 
purposes of God cannot be finally defeated. Always 
and everywhere he has concealed an instrument 
to thwart the thwarter. ‘‘It is with the infinitely 
little that the infinitely great crushes us.” Situa- 
tions are inconceivable in which there is not some 
Jehosheba who starts up to overthrow the machina- 
tions of each Athaliah. Sometimes their appearance 
is sudden, sometimes delayed, but always sure. 
There is always the unforeseen and undiscoverable 
element. John Wilkes Booth did not reckon on the 
flag which tangled his feet when he tried to escape. 
He killed a Lincoln, but up started a host of others 
to undo his evil deed. The kingdom of God is not a 
pillar which can be thrown prostrate in the dust, but 
a cube that always falls upon a base as broad as that 
from which it has been dislodged. In fact, itis rather 
like the Irishman’s stone fence, which he built three 
feet high and four feet wide, so that if it was tipped 
over it would be higher than it was before. 

So shall ye keep the watch of the house, and be a 
barrier (v. 6). here was never a house, nor a city, 
nor a kingdom, nor a church, that did not need a 
guardian and a barrier. Destructive forces are 
always battering at their walls, insidious foes are 
always sneaking in at their doors or windows, sap: 
pers and miners are always at work at their founda- 
tions. This faithful guard, standing shoulder to 
shoulder around the king’s <a Be and 
lion-hearted,—is a beautiful picture. That we need 
to do is to drill these boys and girls into such pro- 
tectors of the church of God. I see them standing 
in a solid phalanx all around its walls. But there 
are two kinds of barriers,—protections and obsta- 
cles. There are many ill-fated churches and Sunday- 
schools that don’t need any of the latter, heaven 
knows! Don't be that kind of a barrier, and keep 
people out by your coldness, pharisaism, or hy- 
pocrisy. 

And be ye with the king when he goeth out, and 
when he cometh in (v. 8). There are two kinds of 
loyalty—to an institution (the guard around a house), 
and to a person (the guard around the a. Be 
loyal to the church ; but above all be loyal to its 
head. Goin and out with the King. Never forsake 
him for a moment. Surround him like the body- 
guards of Oriental monarchs. Be the closest man or 
boy or girl to his divine person. 

hen Athaliah rent her clothes, 
Treason, treason (v. 14). 


How could she do 
Such things have 


and cried, 
The shoe was on the other 
foot. It makes a great deal of difference whose ox 
is being gored. he woman who had mercilessly 
murdered her relatives to secure a throne, shrieked 
with the most poignant sense of injustice when the 
avengers arrived. It is always the man who wounds 
who protests hardest at being wounded. It is always 
the boy who kills frogs and maims grasshoppers and 
robs birds’-nests who squeals the loudest at pin 
pricks and lickings. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 6 







The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Little King: A Type of a Christian Child 


1. By Birthright a King : 

The seed royal (t).... The king's sons (2). 
‘To such belongeth the kingdom of God ( Mark ro: 13-36). 
Despise not one of these little ones ( Matt. 18 : 10). 
Not... one of these. . . should perish (Matt. 18 : 14). 
2. In Danger from Evil Powers : 

Athaliah... destroyed all the seed royal (1). 
Our wrestling is. . . against the principalities (Eph. 6 : 11, 


12). . 
The snare of the devil, .. . taken captive (2 Tim. 2: 26). 
As a roaring lion, walketh about (1 Pet. 5 : 8). 
3- Adopted by a Godly Woman: 
Jehosheba... took Joash... hid him (2). 
Forsake not the law of thy mother (Prov. 1 : 8). 
Faith... in thy grandmother Lois, . . . mother Eunice 
(2 Tim. 1: 5). 
Women. . . to love their children (‘Titus 2 : 4). 
4- Nurtured in God’s House : 
Hid in the house of Jehovah (3). 
Blessed . . . that dwell in thy house (Psa. 84 : 4). 
That he may dwell in thy courts (Psa. 65 : 4). 
1 must be in my Father's house (Luke 2 : 49). 
g- Led to his Royal Inheritance by God’s Minister : 
Jehoiada ... showed them the king's son (4). 
Gave unto us the ministry (2 Cor. 5 : 18). 
Whereof I was made a minister (Eph. 3 : 6, 7). 
Inheritance among them. .. sanctified (Acts 26 : 17, 18). 
6. Receiving his Kingdom : 
He... put the crown upon him (12). 
I appoint unto you a kingdom (Luke 22 : 29). 
He made us to be a kingdom (Rev. 1 : 6). 
‘To sit down... in my throne (Rev. 3: 21). 
7. Presented with the Word of God: 
Gave him the testimony (12). 
The two tables of the testimony ( Exod. 31 : 18). 
From a babe... known the sacred writings (2 Tim. 3 : 15). 
Delight is in the law of Jehovah (Psa. 1 : 2). 
8. Pledged to the Lord’s Service : 
A covenant between Jehovah and the king (17). 
Jehovah our God will we serve (Josh. 24 : 24). 
Ye and... the king... followers of Jehovah (1 Sam. 
12: 14). 
I have said . . . would observe thy words (Psa. 119 : 57). 


b 4 


The waves of our purposes do not affect the tides 
of Providence. 
‘nt 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—2 Chron. 22:1-9.... 
Tuesday.—2 Kings II : 1-12 ) 
Wednesday.—2 Kings 11 : 13-21 | 
Thursday.—2 Chron. 34: 1-7. ....... . «King Josiah 
Friday.—Deut. 12: 1-7. ..... Idol altars to be destroyed 
Saturday.—2 Sam. 23:1-7.......... . just ruling 
Sunday.—Prov. 14: 27-37. ....-. Righteousness exalteth 


. . Ahaziah's short reign 


. . « » Joash, the boy kipg 


The reign of justice brings the return of joy. 
ba 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HEN you come to the review, have a seven-year- 
old scholar on the platform, and ask what the 
school would think if a boy of that age were 

to be made president of the United States. Well, 
to-day we have a lesson in which a boy named Joash, 
only seven years old, was proclaimed king of Judah. 
Now go on to question the school. Who was Atha- 
liah ? Was she good or bad? What did she try to do 
to all the royal children? Were they all killed ? 
Which one was saved ? Who saved him? How long 
did they keep the boy before they proclaimed him 
king ? When Athaliah heard the noise of the gather- 
ing to make Joash king, what did she cry? What 
did the guards then do to Athaliah ? 

Now tell the school that God’s plan was that David's 
family should always have an heir to sit on his throne 





GOD’S HELPERS 


JEHOSHEBA MIRIAM 
JOSEPH DAVID 
PAUL’S NEPHEW 
YOU? 











in Jerusalem, as long as that city lasted. If this boy 
had been killed with the rest of the king’s children, 
God's plan would have come to nothing. So Joash’s 
aunt, in saving his life, was really helping God carry 
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out his plan. But this is notthe only time that some 
rson has helped God in his pians. See, Pharoah 
as decreed that all Jewish boys born shall be drowned 
in the river Nile. Now ask, Who was it that watched 
over the baby Moses when he was put by his mother 
in the river? Miriam. So she was a helper in carry- 
ing out God’s plan that Moses should not be killed. 
Once. more, in the famine that came over the land, 
God proposed that his people should be fed and cared 
for in Egypt. Whom did God use to help him in 
carrying out this plan? Joseph. In his deliverance 
of Israel from the Philistines, God once used a boy 
to bring down a giant. Name the boy. Soin saving 
Paul's life in Jerusalem, when forty men had sworn 
that they would not eat or drink until they had killed 
Paul, God used a lad to save Paul's life. Who was 
the lad? Paul’s nephew. Was it not grand to be 
used in these ways to carry out God’s loving plans ? 
But you and I may, even in these days, be God's 
helpers in carrying out his plans of mercy. If you 
will ask God to make you thus a co-worker with him, 
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he will answer your prayer, and you too shall have 
the joy as yours. 


New York City. 


te 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psaim book “* Bible Songs '’) 


**So let our lips and lives express."’ 


Psalm 37 : I-ro. 
‘Fight the good fight with all thy 


(so: 1-8. 76: 1-8.) 


might. Psalm 49 : I-12. 
‘*Stand up my soul; shake off thy (65: 1-12, 103: 1-8.) 
fears."’ Psalm 54 : I-7. 


* Arise my soul, stretch every nerve."’ (7a:%,2 4212: 1%, 2.) 
**O for a heart to praise my God."' Psalm 93: 1-5. 


** Life is the time to serve the Lord."’ (127:1, 2. 188: 1-5.) 
** Take my life and let it be.’ Psalm 125 : 1-4. 
** Who is on the Lord's side?’ (186: 1, 2, 271 : 1-4.) 


% 
The night deepens as the day draws near. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A Jeafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ometion about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Work: Stories about Prophets and Kings. 


Lesson Story: Joash, the Little Prince, Who Was 
Taught in God’s House to do Right, Made a 
Good King, and the People Rejoiced. 


Lesson Aim: All Children Who are Taught in God's 
House to do Right Should Make Good Men and 
Women, and Cause Their Friends to Rejoice. 


INTRODUCTION, 


How many have a baby brother at home? Do you 
let people see him? Everybody loves to show the 
baby, and to tell the cute things he cando. Long 
ago, in other countries, babies were not always as 
safe as your baby. The Bible tells of a baby boy 
whose mother hid him in a little basket near the 
water. (Recall Moses.) There was another baby boy, 
whose parents had to hide him in Egypt for a while. 
Yes, the baby Jesus. Most of you know about those 
babies. Ask your mother to read about them this 
afternoon. But there was another baby boy, whose 
name you do not know, who was hidden longer than 
Moses or Jesus. His name was Joash, and he was 
hidden six years, and this is how it happened. 


LESSON. 


It was in the country where Elisha traveled, and 
where there had been so many kings. Tell me some 
of their names. All those kings had died, and new 
kings were in both kingdoms. They were wicked 
kings, but friends, and helped each other in a war. 
Both kings were wounded so that they died soon 
after. One was brought back and buried in Jerusa- 
lem. Then his mother, Athaliah, became queen. 
She didn’t care much that her son, the king, had died. 
She was wicked and cruel, and worshiped Baal, like 
her parents Ahab and Jezebel. She ordered every- 
body killed who might become king. 

There was a dear baby boy only a year old, a little 

rince named se the son of the dead king. To 
eep him safe his aunt, Jehosheba, took little Joash 
and his nurse and hid them in the safest place. Her 
husband, Jehoiada, was the good priest in the tem- 
ple, the house of the Lord, so she hid them there. 
(Draw a simple diagram of the temple and court- 
yard.) On the roof I will make a big J, because 
three of their names began with that letter, and the 
temple was in Jerusalem, too. These four marks 
are forethe baby Joash, his nurse, his aunt, and his 
uncle, the priest (2 Chron. 22:11). The Bible does 
not tell what they did during those six years; but I 
am sure the nurse took good care of him. His aunt 
watched over him, too. His uncle taught him many 
things about the temple and God’s laws, and showed 
him how he could help him. It was a good, safe 
place for the little prince Joash, and nobody thought 
of looking for him there. The temple was not used 
for services then, because the wicked queen and the 
people worshiped idols. Joash did not learn about 
idols, but about the true God, and he grew to be a 
fine, good boy seven years old; just about your size 
(call a epven-year-old boy). Perhaps Queen Atha- 
liah thought he was dead. 

One day, when Joash was seven, his uncle, Je- 
hoiada, the priest, called the officers and soldiers to 
the house of the Lord, and told them the secret. He 
showed them the little prince Joash, who really 
ought to be king. He made them promise to help 


him, which they were ready to do, for nobody liked 
the wicked, cruel queen. This was the plan: Je- 
hoiada divided the guard into three parts to watch 
the doors and the gates that nobody should enter 
except the priests and Levites, who cared for God's 
house. If anybody else entered, he should be put to 
death. You see how caretully they guarded little 
oash, 

J To the captains Jehoiada distributed spears and 
shields that had belonged to King David and were 
kept in the temple. Then he placed a guard from 
one cornet of the temple to the other, each man with 
a weapon in his hand. Then he brought out little 
Joash. (Write his name.) He stood him before the 
people, put a crown on his head, and 1n his hands a 
copy of God’s law. (The picture-roll shows this. 
Picture rolls are published by the Providence (R. I.) 
Lithograph Co., but should be ordered of your own 
denominational publishing house.) There they made 
the boy king (add ** The Good Boy King’’), and 
anointed him with oil to show he was king. FEvery- 
body was so glad they clapped their hands and 
shouted, ‘‘ God save the king.” 

Queen Athaliah heard the noise, and came to the 
temple to find out what it meant. When she saw 
the little king standing there, with the princes and 
trumpeters near him, and she heard the people clap- 
ping and shouting, singing and blowing trumpets 
and rejoicing, she tore her clothes, and cried, ‘*Trea- 
son, treason.” 

Jehoiada told the guard to take her away, and 
whoever followed her should be killed with the sword. 
So they took her out through the horse-gate. 

Joash was very young to be king, but he had good 
men like Jehoiada and Elisha to help him. That 
very day the king and people promised to be God’s 
people, and to obey his commands. They destroyed 
the house of Baal, where Athaliah had worshiped, 
and they broke down the altar and images, as Asa 
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and ey ene ag had done long before. Then they 
brought Joash from the temple, where he was hidden 
six years, to the king’s house, where his father used 
to live, and he sat on the throne of the kings. 

Again the people rejoiced, as they always do about 
a good king. That is what the big words of our text 
mean: ‘‘When the righteous are in authority [or 
rule], the people rejoice.”’ 

Children sometimes rule to-day. (Recall Alfonso 
of Spain and Wilhelmina of Holland.) Our Christ- 
mas lesson will tell about the baby Jesus, whom the 
wise men called the King of the Jews. Sing: 


‘*Crown him, crown him, all ye little children, ”’ 


We cannot all be kings, but if we attend service 
and learn in God's house, it wili help us to become 
good children like Joash, and to grow into good men 
and women, so that all who know us will be glad and 
rejoice. 

Peoria, ILL. 
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It is a good deal easier to defy God than to defeat - 
him. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 'on a platform in the sight of all. They 


| put the crown on his head, put » oeey 

| of the laws of the nation into his hand, 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. | and touched him with the royal anoint- 
E TURN now from Israel to Judah. | ing oil. Then they clapped their hands 

But a very important lesson was | 42d proclaimed, “Long live the king. 
omitted in the course, on the | At once vend grees caught up the phrase, 
worship of Baal destroyed by Jehu. Peeage and shouting the praises of the 

Without some knowledge of this culmi- | 2 J A 

nation of the ministry of Elijah and little boy with the crown on his head 
Elisha, the story of Joash can not be | and the roll of the law in his hand stood 


understoed. Give briefly the account | there, while the trumpets were blown | 


of the brave and bloody deeds of Jehu |and the bands of music played and the 
(2 Kings 9, 10). people sang joyfully the national an- 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, was the son | thems (2 Chron, 23: 12, 13). ee 
of Athaliah, a daughter of Ahab and | _ The Usurper and the Worship of Ba 
ezebel, and as zealous a worshiper of | Destroyed in Judah. Describe the slay- 
Haat as her mother (8: 26, 27). Aha- | ing of the queen in the royal stables, 
ziah, who was as wicked as his mother | the renewed covenant of the people with 
(2 Chron. 22 : 2-4), went to Samaria soon | the king that they would serve Jehovah, 
after he became king to visit his uncle, | the destruction of the temple, altars, and 
the king of Israel, and fell in the gen- *™mages of Baal, and the great procession 
eral massacre caused by Jehu (2 Chron. | which conducted the boy king from the 
22: 7-9). | temple of Jehovah down to the royal 
When Athaliah learned of the death | Palace, where they sat him on the throne 
of her son, the king of Judah, she caused of his ancestors (vs. 17-20). Thus the 
to be killed, as she supposed, all who revolution was accomplished by the high 
might become heirs to the throne, pro- | priest and Jehovah, the followers of 
claimed herself queen, and following the Baal were overthrown,.and righteous- 
example of her mother Jezebel, estab- 2¢55 Was again established as the law of 
lished more firmly the worship of Baal. the land. 
But Ahaziah had a sister, Jehosheba, BosTon 
who had married Jehoiada, the high | “ 
priest of the temple of Jehovah.’ She 
saved from the slaughter of her brother's Blind passion is sure to overlook 
family one infant son a few months old something. 
(vs. 2, 21), and hid him in a store-room | cho 
of the temple with his nurse. osen _ 
the introduction to the story of Joash. Z 2 
To-day’s lesson gets its value from its For the Senior Bible Class 
relation to the next one, which shows | 
that the result of saving the child’s life | By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
was the overthrow of the worship of 
Baal in Judah, the repairing of the tem-|_ __ sagen. — Soy eras x 
ple of Jehovah and the re-establishment I. THe Generar PREPARATION (2 Kings 
of his worship. Show the meaning of 11). 
these four scenes in the childhood of _ _ [For each member of the Bible class.] 
Joash; - The work of Elijah and Elisha led 
The Hidden Royal Boy (vs. 1-3). With naturally to the bloody work of Jehu. 
the temple of Jehovah neglected, the Whether he, as their instrument, went 
wicked queen triumphant, and her reli- | hayand their intentions, no one can say. 
gion prevailing in Judah, was she not At all events, the rooting out of Baalism 
successful? Let us see. ‘By her act, was the end for which they had steadily 
the neglected temple was made a safe | worked, and. it was searcely to be 
hiding-place—perhaps the only one pos- | achieved by any means short of a bloody 
sible—for the royal child till he should revolution. if such had been their de- 
grow old enough to restore it toits proper | tertniffation, it is certain that Jehu, the 
use. The high priest found the work | bold, swift-moving, ruthless soldier, was 
to which he had been called esteemed -an ideal agent. e stopped at nothing, 
but lightly among the people. But he, | overlooked no one, executed his mission 
through his wife’s quick wit and stedfast | with thoroughgoing completeness. 
faith nae was doing the best The murders which rooted out Baal- 
service of his life in raising up a servant | ism in Israel had, curiously enough, an 
of Jehovah to sit on the throne of David. | opposite result in Judah. In that coun- 
Show your pupils that the greatest | try Baalism got its chance. When Jehu 
opportunities of Christ’s disciples to | slew the king of Israel, he also murdered 
serve him are often in times when the | the king of Judah. At one time, both 
laws of God are disregarded and his | thrones were made vacant. 
worship neglected. The temple was,/| It seems strange that Athaliah should 
perhaps, never more useful than when | have seized upon the chance thus offered 
its rooms were mostly unvisited and its | her of occupying the throne by murder- 
priests out of business; when for six | ing in cold blood every male who could 
years it-was guarding the hidden life | be regarded as an heir to the throne of 
of the child who was to bring Judah Judah. How could a grandmother de- 
back to the service of Jehovah. | stroy her own flesh and blood! We can 
The Royal Boy Revealed (vs. 4-14). | only ‘account for the bloody deed by con- 
Describe the plot of Jehoiada. He gath- sidering the love of power, and the 
ered together the chief officers of the | ruthlessness which she inherited from 
army and bound them to secrecy by an | Jezebel, her mother. The death of her 
oath, choosing his time wisely. hen | son really deposed her from the posi- 
he brought out the king’s son and showed | tions of influence she had enjoyed, first 
him to the officers (v. 4). Probably dis-| as the queen, then as the even more 


content, had grown each year under the | powerful queen-mother. Her love for 


rule of this bad woman, the first queen | the children of her son was not commen- 
to sit alone on the throne of Judah. surate with her love of autocratic power. 

Next Jehoiada arranged the guards| Judah submitted to her rule, partly 
and the rie so that only those loyal to because no rival arose to dispute her oc- 


himself should have access to the temple | cupancy of the throne, partly because of 
area, Picture the companies of soldiers the fear she — It was submis- 


on guard at each gate, so stationed as_ sion induced by fear, destined to lose all 
to surround the boy when he should ap- | value.at the first opportunity for revolt. 
peai, and to protect him from his ene- Unknown, to her, one little boy prince 


mies. It«vasadramatic moment. Show | had been saved, and was growing up to 
your pupils that those who rely most im- | boyhood in the inner precincts of the tem- 
—s on God take the greatest care to ple, under the guardianship of the chief 

priest, Jehoiada. When seven years 
The Boy Crowned King (vs. 12-14). old, the prince was fair to behold, and 
Describe the scene. Officers and sol- | his sponsor determined to proclaim him 
diers stood on guard around every part | king. Choosing the sabbath, when the 


ave his plans succeed. 


of the temple area, with the weapons in | regular shifting of the royal guards en- 


their hands which had belonged to David | abled him to get together twice as many 
(v. 10; 2 Chron. 23: 10). The curious | troops as usual, Jehoiada, having ob- 
tained their allegiance, produced the 
little Jehoash, and anointed him. Atha- 


people, attracted by the unusual move- 
ment, crowded around. Then the high 
priest, with his sons accompatiying him | liah's cry of treason wasin vain. The 
in their priestly robes (2 Chron. 23 : 11), | merciless woman was shown no mercy. 
brought the little boy out of the temple 
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new king (2 Chron. 23 : 12), and the | 









































The Life Story of 
Henry Clay .,,.... 


Army Chaplain, 


Trumbull Editor, and Author 


R. TRUMBULL’S life story is the story of a singu- 
larly strong and noble character in the making. He 
never ceased to grow in spiritual and intellectual power 
and vision. His life-course led him along the highways 
of religious and political progress, in which he bore a dis- 
tinguished part, and into the precious by-paths of intimate 
personal relations with men in every walk of life. 


a 


HE story has about it almost the glamour of fiction. It 
would seem that only the most vivid and enlightened 
imagination could conceive a character and an experience 
like H. Clay Trumbull’s. A life so eventful even in boy- 
hood, a personality so masterful and yet so tender, a mind 
so brilliant and yet so childlike in its simple faith and 
clearness of vision, are found perhaps once in a generation, 


we 


O FOLLOW Dr, Trumbull’s life from its beginning to 
its end; is to come into touch with the true New 
England-atmosphere of the early decades of the last cen- 
tury ; to live over again the days of political revolution 
in the fifties, ;.to.feel the quickening pulse of the Sunday- 
schooh in its American beginnings as ‘a living institution ; 
to see'close at hand the personal side of the boys in camp 
and field during the tense and fiery days of the early six- 
ties, and to view in its growing achievements the inter- 
national Sunday-school movement on the North American 
continent, before and during its critical and formative 
years in the sixties and seventies. 


we 


OR is that all. For H. Clay Trumbull was not only a 
political speaker and worker, a Sunday-school teacher, 
superintendent, and missionary, and an army chaplain of 
peculiar gifts, but he became a prince of editors in the field 
of religious journalism, an Orientalist of world-wide re- 
nown, and an author of books scientific, historical, and 
ethical, which stand foremost in their respective fields. 


ee 


AX? in and thiough all these manifold activities ran the 
golden thread of consecrated individual effort and 
achievement in winning others, individually, to Christ and 
his service. No work that Dr. Trumbull did was greater 
than this. No work revealed its man himself more truly 
than this. 

we 


R. TRUMBULL’S biographer, Philip E. Howard, 
was his partner for twelve years in The Sunday 
School Times, and is now publisher of the paper. His 
purpose is to set forth Henry Clay Trumbull’s growth in 
character, and his varied services to his fellow-men, tell- 
ing many characteristic and pivotal incidents in his fasci- 
nating career, and making liberal use of Dr. Trumbull’s 
letters as revealing the man as he was. And Henry Clay 
Trumbull was a man,—God-led, consecrated, intense,—a 
man of personality, of power, and of action. 


& 


O FIND the secret of such a character, and to follow 

the marvelous events by which the process was 

providentially continued, is to gain new ideals and a com- 
pelling desire for the kind of serving that counts. 





Her temple and its supporters were de- 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 6 


ed. At a stroke the 
ti a re-established, with peng as 
regent. The first effect of this was the 
dignifying of the priesthood and the en- 
largement of its influence. 


I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


te by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
aa a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
Old Testament studies of the last six months of 1904, 
and containing also practical suggestions on the con- 
duct of a Senior Bible Class. hile only the Bible 
and The Sunday School Times are necessary to fol- 
low these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advantage 
of a judicious reading in a few carefully selected 
books bearing on the passages under study can 
hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School Times Co., 
303 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Cornill, ‘‘ History of the People of 
Israel” (112, 115-116), has trenchant re- 
marks about Athaliah and her reign. 
Kittel, “‘ History of the Hebrews” (vol. 
II, 285-286), also discusses her motives 
in detail. Farrar’s ‘‘ Second -Kings,” in 
the Expositor’s Commentary, sets forth 
vividly the coronationceremony. Kent, 
“The Divided Kingdom,” is. succinct, 
but clear and suggestive, in his general 
treatment. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discus- 
SION, . 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Revolution by Jehu. (1.) 
What reason is there for thinking that 
Elijah was responsible for Jehu's work? 
(2.) How far would that responsibility 
extend? (3.) What were the various re- 
sults of the revolution ? 

2. Athaliah. (4.) How would we 
portray such a woman? (5.) How ac- 
count for her? 

3. Her Act of Usurpation. 


| did she establish herself on the throne ? 


Did it justify her summary execution ? 


' (7.) What sort of a ruler did she make ? 


4. The Little Prince Joash. (8.) How 
was he saved and reared? (9.) What 
seems to vou the full significance of his 


. deliverance ? 


5. The Coronation. (10,) What three 
important results attended the success- 
ful revolution at the palace and temple? 


- IV. Some Leapinc THovuGHTs. 


|For general discussion under the direction uf the 
leader, } 


A woman of quick wit, a man of influ- 


ence, the kingly boy,—what could not be | 


brought about by their proper co-opera- 
tion for the ends of justice and truth! 

Brute force is the least valuable of all 
kinds of power. It must depend upon 
itself alone. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


<e 


The Yoke. By Elizabeth Miller. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 

As fire brings out on the smooth, worn 
coin the obliterated image, so here we 
have an attempt to brighten in the 
framework of fiction, for the average 
reader, a narrative which familiarity, 
even more than critical inquiry, has 
dimmed. It is a ‘‘ romance of the days 
when the Lord redeemed the children of 
Israel from the bondage of Egypt.” 
Moses and Miriam appear before us, not 
in the magnifying haze created by art, 
legend, statuary, and decoration, but 
more like people of to-day who stand on 
the solid earth, not knowing what is go- 
ing to happen to-morrow, yet with faith 
in Jehovah. The richness of local color 
reaches both brilliancy and a vraisem- 
blance that annihilates time and space. 
In the land of lotus and papyrus, we 
sympathize both with the brickyard 
laborers and with a deliverer who is yet 
mortal. Caleb and Joshua are stalwart 
young soldiers in armor, and Miriam is 
a lady at court. The march over the 
wet sea-bottom is called ‘‘ expatriation.” 
The literary picture of the pursuing host 
after the fugitive slaves touches the 
imagination. The plot is good, and 
development of character clear and 
consistent. The last chapter, on ‘‘ The 
Promised Land,” drops both dialog and 
romance, and gives a simple history, 
though it tells us how Kerkennes, the 
lover in the story, dwells happily with 
his wife Rachel, they being, accord- 
ing to all good old-fashioned stories, 
** lovers all the days of their life.” The 
scholar, rereading the original, finds the 


true Davidic | 
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Exodus story fresh and rich, but such a 
work for the busy people is to be wel- 
comed. It does for the average person 
what the scholar does not need. 


<0? 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


(Continued from page 594) 








LjTTLE RocK, ARK.—Please publish a list 
of state papers, their location, and editors.— 
W. F. L. 

Arkansas—The Sunday School Herald, W. 
Fred Long, Little Rock. 

California(N.)—The Sunday School Regis- 
ter, C. R. Fisher, Oakland. 

California (S.)—The Sunday School Advance, 
C. €. Messenger, Los Angeles. 

Idaho—The Sunday School Bulletin, E. C. 
Cook, Boise City. 

Illinois—The ‘Trumpet Call, W. B. Jacobs, 
132 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Indiana—The Awakener, E. W. Halpenny, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Iowa Sunday School Helper, B. F. 





(6.) How | 


Mitchell, Des Moines. 
| Kansas — Kansas Sunday School Journal, 
J. H. Engle, Abilene. 
| Kentucky—Kentucky Sunday School Re- 
porter, Professor E. A. Fox, Louisville. 
Louisiana—Sunday School Era, John B. 
Kent, 917 Hibernia Bank Building, New 
Orleans. 
| Maine—The Sunday School Star, 
Lufkin, Yarmouth. 
Manitoba—Progress, W. H. Irwin, Winnipeg. 
Maryland — How, George H. Nock, 316 
North Charles Street, Baltimore. 
| Massachusetts—The Sunday School Record, 


Hamilton %. Conant, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 
| Michigan—The Michigan Sunday School 


Advance, Alfred Day, 43 Peninsular 
Bank Building, Detroit. 

Missouri— Missouri Sunday School News, 
Missouri Sunday-School Association, St. 
Louis. 

Nebraska—The Sunday School Record, G. 
G, Wallace,-Omaha. 

New Brunswick—The Sunday School Ad- 
vacate, J. B. Ganong, Hillsboro, 

New York—Sunday Schgpls at Work, Ed- 
ward P. St. John, Prattsburgh. 

North Carolina—The Beacon, S. M. Smith, 
Raleigh. 

Nova Scotia—The Sunday School Worker, 
E.#. Smith, Halifax. 

Oklahoma—-O klahoma Sunday School 
Workér, William Rogers, Medford. 
Ohio—The Ohio Sunday School Worker, 

Joseph Clark, Columbus. 

Pennsylvania—Pennsylvania Herald, Hugh 
Cork, 1414 South Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia. 

Rhode Island—Our Work, W. B. Wilson, 
Vaughn Building, Providence. 

| South Dakota—The Church and School, the 
Rev. F. P. Leach, Sioux Falls. 

Vermont—The Sunday School Herald, 
George L. Story, Essex Junction. 

Washington—The Sunday School Worker, 
W. C. Merritt, Tacoma, 

Wiscon-in—The Sunday School World, the 
Rev. J. T. Chynoweth, 2106 Prairie 
Street, Milwaukee, 


INDIANA.—Will you kindly give us, through 
your question-box department, the Sunday- 
school *‘Creed"’ you read at Winona last 
summer? I think you said it was written by 
Dr. Mullins of Louisville.—H 


I gladly reproduce it herewith : 
MY CREED AS TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


E. Y¥. MULLINS, 
President Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


1. The supreme need in our country to-day is 
that the forces which make for character shall 
control the forces which make for intelligence. 

2. One of the greatest forces, which make for 
character is the Sunday-school. 

3. The factor of the Sunday-school most po- 
tent in the development of character is the 
teacher. 

4. The supreme lack in the present-day 
Sunday-school is the lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of thoroughly equipped teachers. 

5. The chief teacher of the teachers and 
trainer of the trainers of the Sunday-school is 
the pastor. 

6. The chief trainer of the pastor is the theo- 
logical seminary. 

7. In view of the absence in the past of any 


( Continued da nexi page) 
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WaLTHAM 


money, yet want a 


WALTHAM— 


For Men 








H: E. 


| 





1854 - 


ALWAYS FAITHFUL 
If you do not want to spend much 


that is strong and durable, and one 
that will not get out of order, get a 


“No. 820” or “V” MOVEMENT 

For Women 

It is the time-keeping quality that 
determines the worth of a watch. So 
whatever kind of case you fancy, be 
sure of the movement. 


For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


1904 
WaTCHES 


reliable watch, one 














| ARE THEY 


ATTENTIVE—ALWAYS? 


) Be bok Zan you try The Sunday School Timee Lesson 
class, you have not done all that can easily be done to get and to hold 


attention. 


the learning capacity, of your class. 


—a little at a time. 


How many sets for your class ? 





- 


Consider what this fact means : 
the pictures have been sold during the past year. 

Will the boy or girl, or hard-to-interest grown-up, give attention better 
with ears when eager eyes are helping ? 

See what a difference the pictures can make in the attentiveness, in 


tures enable you to set the scholars at work learning Bible geography, 


Pictures im your 


More than HALF A MILLION of 


And the maps that go with the pic- 





Everybody wonders how the price can be so low,—TEN CENTS. for 
a set of twelve pictures and two maps, the publishers paying the postage. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SANTA CLAUS’ ELECTION 


A new Christmas Cantata by the children’s favorite 
cantata writer, Mr. Char . Gabriel. It brings in 
Mother Goose and a Mother Goose Delegation, The 
Shoe Family, Fairies, Brownies, and Santa Claus. 
Beautiful music, and dialogue of wit and humor. 
Sample mailed for 25 cents. 


FOLLOW THE STAR 
A bright and beautiful new Christmas Concert Exer- 
cise by E. E. Hewitt and W. A. Post. Send 5 cents 
for sample. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


A new Concert Exercise designed ially for use at 
the Sunday-schoo! hour on Lord's , December 25, 
1904. By Mrs. Carrie B. Adams. nd 5 cents for 
sample. 

Our Christmas catalogue of many good things for 
Christmas mailed free for the asking. " : 


THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 
528 Elm St.. Cincinnati, O. 41-43 Bible House, N. Y. 


2Q Songs for Xmas 








mmm WITH FULL ORCHESTRATION FOUND IN 


UNDAY ' ) 

CHOoLHYMNS N°] 
OVER 100.000 SOLD IN 10 MONTHS 
oR S.5S.SUPT. 
SEND 10¢ FOR SAMPLE (3)NEW 
Crhrristmas Services. 
TULLAR MEREDITH CO."So"Ar'tw ave. new won 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-«SCHOOLS ov 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 






















NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two beautiful services for schools, by Adam Geibel 
and R. Frank Lehman. Stirring, inspiring, yet not 
difficult carols, choruses, anthems, exercises, etc. 5 
cents each (for 10 cents we send three services in all); 
$4.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 

Nine fine Christmas Careis, with 245 other num- 
bers in ‘‘ World-Wide Hosannas,” our new hymn- 
book. The latest, largest, and best. cents per copy 
(money refunded if book is returned in one week); $25 
per hundred. Specimen peags free 


Write for catalogue o! ristmas Anthems, Can- 


tatas, etc. 
-, Phila. 


Geibel and Lehman York 


1226 Arch 
17 E. 16 St., 





SEND FOR OUR 
Illustrated Holiday 
Catalogue 


Which contains a list of everythin 
school and Church Supplies 
Bible catalogue. 


new in Sunday- 
together with a fine new 
It is full o helpful suggestions. 
MAILED FREE 
Baptist Pubi 


Amesicns ication Societ: 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia” 








Christmas Services 


TEN _ in stamps, with your name and ad- 


dress, will bring complete sample 
CENTS packet containing our two new 

services and our new cantata, be- 
sides our 96-page Holiday catalogue of Xmas 
cards, dainty Tladere, handsome booklets, novel 
candy boxes, etc. MACCALLA & CO., Inc., 
249 Dock 














Sort METHOD BIBLE STUDY BY MAIL. 
Degrees conferred. Sample lesson free. Write 
President Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
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Philadelphia, October 22, 1904 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 
80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 


Press Association, g01 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate pov iors. or ina pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 
75 cents each, per year. 

$1.00 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
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THE COLUMBUS} 
“BABY’ UPRIGHT PIANO 


is about one-third less in size than the standard 
upright, and is designed to meet the growing de- 
mand for a high quality instrument of compact 
size and at a reasonable price. It is 


JUST THE THING FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


small churches, chapels, assembiy rooms, etc. Has 
five full octaves, a correct scale, an immense vol- 
ume of sound, rich and exquisite tone, and is far 
more satisfactory than an organ. it is large 
enough to play any church music, and small 
enough to save valuable room and to keep down 
the cost. Renting a high-priced instrument is a 
waste of your charch s money, because The 
Columbus *‘ Baby”’ Upright 


COSTS LESS THAN $100 


which is less than a year’s rental in many cases 
and then it is youss. Its artistic qualities an 

beautiful finish, either mahogany or quartered 
oak, make it an ornament to any church or home, 
while the low price places it within reach of 
those unwilling to pay a fancy figure. All instruments. are fully guaranteed and 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Freight prepaid anywhere east of the Mississippi. We give you ten days’ free trial, and if not exactly 
as represented you ship it back at our expense. 


Catalogue and full information sent on request. WRITE TO-DAY. 





THE COLUMBUS PIANO Co. - . BOX 158 - . COLUMBUS, OHIO t 











. One free copy addi- 
Fr ee Copies tional will Secllowed 





for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, B Shit ings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the | 
tame paid for, unless by special request. | 

Enough copies De any one issue of the paper to | 
enable all the teachers of @ school toexamine tt, will 

sent free, upon application. 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL Fimes Co,, Publishers, 
* 4031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














‘A Dainty Gift 
The Lord’s Prayer enameled on a 
beautiful heart-shaped ; 


Bookmarker 


It is made of aluminum and shines like 

silver. Sent, postpaid, to any address for 

ten cents. <A useful and inexpensive 

gift for your scholars at Christmas. 
Order to-day, from 


Newton Supply Company 
Newton, Mass. 


WHAT A HE] IT 1S! 
HYMNAL 
By GEO.C. STEBBINS, of ‘‘Gospel Hymns’ 
ull of new songs that enthuse and inspire. Cloth 
bound, $25 per 100; 30 cents each by mail. A return- 
able copy for examination will be mailed on uest. 


The Bigtow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


ay ted by Success Magazine 
an 9 on a Straight Salary Basis | 
a@ young man or youns woman in every county 
to take charge of our subscription business. | 
few traveling positions also open. Positions 
permanent. eferences required. Apply to | 
Success Magazine, Desk , University Bldg., N.Y. | 











ROYALTY PAID 372,musice!_ compositions. | 
———0N————_- PIONEER PUB. €0. 
SONG - POEMS CHICAGO, ILL. 

California Information | 


California is a big state; large of area, | 
rich in natural wealth, tremendous in its 


] 
scenic features, and with a future full of | 


great promise. Every American is more or 
less interested in knowing about this won- 
derful commonwealth. A forty-page folder, 
with more than half a hundred beautiful il- 
lustrations and a complete map of the state 
in colors, has been issued by the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. It contains, in con- 
densed and interesting form, a mass of in- 
formation on various subjects of interest, | 
including a list of hotels at California tourist | 
points with their rates, capacity, etc. Sent 
to any address on receip. . four cents in | 
stamps. W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 














You May as Well Be 





a Trained Teacher 


Why go on in your vitally important work without knowing 
just how to apply the right educational principles to the teaching- 
problems you meet every Sunday ? 

-» Why-be in doubt as to what to do to gain attention, to teach 
a fact’or-actruth .to Stay taught? Why not have needed light on 
the make’ and the working of a wide-awake youngster’s mind, and 
a definite notion of how to get hold of that youngster’s interest 
when he doesn’t Want you to? 


Every subscriber to The Sunday School Times: will have just 
this kind ‘of direct and immediately usable aid from the man whom 
President McKinley chose as ¢#e man of all others to build from 
the start a system of education for Porto Rico. And this same 
first Commissioner of Education to that island; Martin'G. Brum- 
baugh, is now Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a teacher of some of the brightest teachers in the land. 


b 
The big word ‘‘ pedagogy’’ needn’t frighten you. Professor i 


Brumbaugh knows the Sunday-school just as thoroughly as he 
knows the secular school. And he knows your needs, because 
they have been, and are, his needs. Because he has thought out 
and worked out the answer, he is able to give you the benefit of 
his study and his practice, and to do it plainly and clearly, without 
bothersome technicalities, ready for your use. 


{[n connection with the series of articles, there will be a Cor- 
respondence Course, which will be open to any subscriber of The 
Sunday School Times upon the payment of a small fee. Students 
of the Correspondence Course will have their questions answered 
by Professor Brumbaugh, and will receive a certificate, upon exami- 
nation, at the end of the course. 


< 


Doesn’t the knowledge of any good news put you under an 
obligation to your friends? Will you cut out and mail to us this 
blank, and thereby let every one of your Sunday-school friends 
know about this course? Itwill begin very soon. 





Tue SuNpDaY ScHOOL Trmgs Co., 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTLEMEN : 


Please sent to my address ............... free specimen copies of The 
Sunday School Times containing the first instalment of Professor Brumbaugh’s 
Teacher-Training articles, for distribution among my Sunday-school acquaint- 
ances. 

Name of School, 


Please be sure to fill in this space. 


OCTOBER 22, 1904 


(Continued from preceding page) 


adequate co-ordination and guidance of the 
departments of the teacher, the pastor, and the 
seminary, there is an opportunity for the new 
Educational Committee of the International 
Sunday-schoul Association to do a great work 
for the kingdom. 


POTSDAM, N. Y.—Please tell me where I 
can get the best histories of the Bible. I want 
to have a supplemental course for adults upon 
the history, make-up, origin, early compila- 
tions, etc., of the Bible. I have already a copy 
of *‘ Our Sixty-Six Sacred Books.’’—F. L. C. 

The recent articles by Dr. Ira M. Price in 
the Times are excellent, and are about to be 
issued in book form by The Sunday School 
Times Co. ‘* How the Bible was Made,’’ 
.by the Rev. Dr. E. M. Wood, is good (75 
cents). The following are also recom- 
mended by many: ‘* When, How, and. by 





| Whom was the Bible Written?’’ by the 
| Rev. Dr. James Todd (75 cents); ‘* How 
| We Got Our Bible,’’ by J. Patterson Smythe 

(50 cents), The Times can furnish any of 
| these. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





November 6, 1904. Topic: Some of 
God's Promises that Cheer Me. 
(2 Pet. 1: 1-4.) (A Promise 
Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Of pardon (1 Kings 8 : 47-50). 

TUEs.—Of peace (John 14 : 25-31). 

WED.—Of wisdom (Prov. 2 : 1-8). 

THURS.—Of companionship (John 14 
18-21). 

Fri.—Of perfection (2 Cor. 13 : 9,, 10). 

Sat.—Of heaven (Rev. 22 : 1-5). 











Promises that have cheered in sickness. 


Promises that have lightened business dis- 
couragements. 


How have the promises helped in bereave- 
ment ? 


R, CUYLER tells of an old negro 
on one of the Rice family planta- 
tions in Virginia, who lived a con- 

stantly cheerful and happy Christian 
life. One day Dr. Rice asked him how 
he managed to be so contented and joy- 
ful a Christian. ‘*O Massa,” replied 
the old darkey, ‘‘I jes walks out on de 
promises of God, and I lies flat down 
on my back, and I prays straight up.” 
That is a prescription that cannot fail. 
A timid experiment on the promises 
may be uncertain. But to walk out on 
them confidently, and to pray straight 
up,—that prescription has never failed, 
and never will fail. 


+ 


There are promises for every need. 
The Bible is full of specific promises 
that cover over our whole life,—our 
physical necessities, our social necessi- 
ties, our spiritual necessities. We are 
God's children, and he knows all our 
needs, and is ready to supply them for 
us as he sees is best for us. If earthly 
parents are glad to give good gifts to 
their children, our heavenly Father is 
yet more eager to give ¢ things to 
those who ask him. If there is one 
thing in the world we can definitely 
depend upon, it is that. 


We cannot please God better than by 
trusting his promises. If loving him is 
but letting him love us, one form of this 
|love that will be specially grateful to 
| him will be our acceptance of his offer 

to provide for us and to give us good 
|things. It does not honor God, of 
| course, to neglect the use of means,— 
| medicines, or food, or any other agency, 
—any more than it would honor him to 
expect him to transport us from place 
to place without walking, or to give us 
| knowledge without our studying. But 
| when we have done our part, he wants 
us to expect him fo do his. And in 











every experience and necessity of life 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 6 


















































we should look to him for the fulfilment 
of his loving assurances. 


bd 


He has promised to guide our ways 
and keep Pv goings. aise. therefore, 
our trains are late, and, through no 
fault of our own, we miss connections, 
we can safely and quietly leave the 
whole matter to him. We may be sure 
that if we have done our best, and failed 
in everything, he will bring things out 
right, and better than they would have 
come out if we could have had our own 


way. 
& 


The best of all God's promises is the 
promise of his presence. _— as with 
our friends, we prize the friend above 
all the friend’s words, so with God; 
glorious as are his blessings and all the 
promises of his care, the best promise 
of all is himself. ‘Lo, I am with you 
always,” said the Son of God. As he 
lay on his death-bed, the last words 
heard from John Wesley were, ** Best 
of all, God is with us.”” Let us all claim 
that promise, ‘ 


The promises of God are intended to | 
have a profound influence on our char- 


‘aeter. Through them we may become | 


partakers of the divine nature, escaping | 
the corruption that is in the wori 
through lust. This is the thing we 
most of all need in the world,—to es- | 
cape from its evil and become like God. 
And we know that we can only do this | 
by having the life of a new nature | 
somehow communicated to us. Peter 
says this is accomplished through the 
great and precious promises of God. 
We cannot afford to lose what these 
promises will do for us, 


% 


How many promises can you repeat 
from merfiory ? 

Have you tried one of God’s promises. | 
to-day ? 

Every one of us has in these promises: 
more wealth than all the world besides. 


’ 
| 





| Work and Workers | 


Courses for New York Teachers | 


NION Theological Seminary, | 
New York City, gives Extension 
Courses for Lay Students in Sun- 

day-school Methods, the English Bible, 

and New Testament Greek. Over four 

hundred residents of Greater New York 

and vicinity have enrolled in the Exten- 

sion Classes in each of the three years 

since the department was inaugurated. | 
A large majority of them have been | 
Sunday-school teachers. Different | 
classes are conducted at the Seminary | 
on the east side of the city, at Columbia | 
University on the west side, at the | 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences | 
in Brooklyn, and at various churches in 

and about New York. Most of the 

classes meet but one hour a week. The | 
courses vary from six weeks to six' 
months in length ; and most of them | 
begin in November. Persons enrol in | 
one or more classes as desired. Many | 
have taken some one course every year. 
Among the courses announced for the 
coming winter are: Religious Educa- 
tion in the Home, Religious Education 
in the Sunday-school, Methods of Teach- 
ing Biblical Literature, Manual Work 
in the Sunday-school, Methods of Teach- 
ing the International Sunday-school 
Lessons, The Life of Christ, The Teach- 
ing of Jesus, The Life and Teaching of 
Paul, Old Testament History, The Book | 
of Job, The Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, The History of the Biblical Reve- 
lation, and New Testament Greek. A 
new feature of the work of the depart- 
ment this winter will be a class in Old 
Testament History for children of from 
nine to twelve years of age, to be con- 
ducted on Sunday afternoons at the 
Seminary by Dr. Richard Morse Hodge, 
the Director of the Extension Courses 
of the Seminary. Dr. Ira Landrith, 
Executive Secretary of the Religious 
Education Association, will make the 





| men, not a few, labor, as far as talent and’ 


| was born in India, and therefore has an at- 


| He charms the children, and, best of all, 


i| meetings a day-is the kind of thing that | 


| ** Topical Teaching,”” which only inade- | 
| quately’sets forth his style. He uses objects, | 
| models, lantern-slides, blackboard outlines. | 


| recall that I spoke publicly of my dear friend 
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address at-the-opefiing service of the 
Extension Department on October 28. 


a 
A Children’s Missioner 
‘By Richard Burges 
General Secretary India Sunday-Schoo! Union 


HEN the three thousand missionaries 
W in India are reckoned up, the whole 
missionary force there is not fully 
measured. British military and business 


Why Lose Your 
Pen or Pencil ? 





time permit, for the extension of the king- 
dom, Nor are all the converts themselves 
lacking in missionary zeal. Indeed, a large 
number of them are realizing more and more 
their responsibilities in this direction. No 
student of missionary history can. come to 
any other conclusion than that the conversion 
of India ona large scale can, humanly speak- 
ing, be only brought about by an indigenous 
agency. May that glorious time be hastened ! 

Mr. W. H. Stanes, whom I want to intro- | 
duce to readers of The Sunday School Times, 





tachment to the land of a tender and patriotic | 
nature. . His mother was a Scudder, one of | 
the great American missionary families of | 
South India. The aggregate years spent by 
this family in India cannot be far short of | 
two hundred. His father was an English | 
gentleman of good birth, who, in connection 
with tea and coffee planting, made a better 
living in those days than is possible in these. | 
Naturally, ‘ Will Stanes ’’ was brought up | 
in the tea and coffee planting profession in | 
South India, Twenty years of his life were | 
thus spent on the Nilgiri Hills in work of a 
most exacting character. A small compe- 
tency, derived from his previous labors, has 
enabled Mr. Stanes, at his own charges, to 
travel for years as children’s missioner of the 
India Sunday-school Union. His greatest 
joy is to be the servant of all the churches, 











wins and woos them to the Saviour. Five 


keeps him in good spirits and health. Such 
a man of tireless energy I have seldom, if | 
ever, met. 

Mr. Stanes has written a book entitled 


There is nothing in his manner to suggest 
the cleric or the professional. Grown-ups | 
are not attracted at first, but they too are 
soon dfawn. Even professional speakers are 
often led to wonder where the secret of his 
power slumbers, That he secures and sus- | 
tains the attention of the youngsters is an | 
unquestioned fact. He himself would be | 
the first to admit that he owes much to 
Moody. The deepest secret, however, is 
that he has a large heart for the child, and 
that he lives very near his Master. This | 
surely is the only secret in all kinds of | 
Christian work. 
Early in September Mr. Stanes purposed 
to arrive in America, with the intention of 
staying four or five months, visiting New 
York, Jersey City, Buffalo, Hartford, Chi- 
cago, and Toronto. He is prepared to : 
accept other engagements. Traveling ex- The Sunday School Times Fountain Pee is fully guaran- 
penses he will meet himself, but he will be teed. If it is not satisfactory after ten days’ trial we refund the 
glad to accept hospitality where that is possi- | money. The pen and the plan give agents a fine opportunity. 
ble. The postal address that will find Mr. | More agents are wanted. One of our agents in Muskegon, 
Stanes is care of Mr. Marion Lawrance, Michigan, writes: ‘* Your Fountain Pens duly arrived, and 
Toledo, Ohio. proved very satisfactory. Ihave had many pens, but these are 
Passengers on the Grosser Kurfirst will the best. I have sold five, and will try to sell them all.’ 











Why Not Earn a Pen, 
Pencil, and Case ? 


The Sunday School Times will do its best to help you to 
earn a high-grade fountain pen, a new kind of pencil adapted to 
many uses, and a leather case to hold them fast. 


and associate Mr. Stanes, but I now wish to 
introduce him to a wider circle through The | 
Sunday School Times. Once known, I am | 
sure he will have a true American welcome, 
not only into the churches, but into the 
hearts of the children. Most sincerely do I 
pray that he may be used in leading large 
numbers of young people to decision for 
Jesus Christ. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


anal You can EARN an outfit by a little work 
Convention Calendar, 1904 in your own neighborhood. Write 


The Dixon ‘‘ Eterno”’ pencil has been frequently advertised 
in The Sunday School Times, and is used in this office. It is an 
indelible pencil, writes black and copies purple, and has a nickel- 
plated point-protector. 


The little hold-fast case for pen and pencil is made of leather 
and pins. to the coat, as in the picture, or inside the pocket. 
The price of the pen is $1.50. We will se// this exceedingly use- 
ful little outfit to any one for $1.65, postage included. 





Ontario, at Hamilton 


Nova Scotia, at Halifax ; . 
Maryland, at Baltimore. . 


District of Columbia, at 
Washington 


Connecticut, at Hartford " : ‘ 


Michigan, at Pontiac 


New Jersey, at Burlington . 


Utah, at Provo. . . 





. . October 27, 28 | 


. -« December 4, § 


« « October 25-27 
. .« October 25-27 


to-day for particulars to 


, . Rebedaber bi | The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. November 8-10 
. November 15-17 


. November 15-17 














THE BUTCHER 
y alia 

























This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His toois are bright as his renown. 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
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‘A PIPE TONE—REED ORGAN 


A new invention which has met with instant and) 
wonderful success. ; 


This Powerful Chapel Organ has a 


Tone like that of the Pipe Organ 











Rich, Sweet, Clear and Strong 


and it carries our ten year warranty. 





It is absolutely the finest instrument 
in the market, both in point of musical 
merit and perfection of construction, for 
Churches, Chapels or Sunday Schools 
who cannot afford a full pipe organ. 


“ FARRAND 1904 SPECIAL” 
(Note the beautiful case design) 









For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 









There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings, That is why the wi 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span, It’s as true 







rg, Pa. THE PRICE IS $175, which can be) 
PR byte ommed A pede oy be. This is wot only paid in easy monthly installments. We 
ay coneregation pat Gane siliote me e will give to any Church or Sunday 


School ordering one of these organs, 
50 Hymn Books free of charge. 


Correspondence solicited. 


eee 


iso well 
See cera saas feud vari 


i 
REV. JONATHAN WINGERD. 


a 












of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


1307 Twelfth Street, 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 





SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 




































Send ten-cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


| A BLL Founeay 


TELLS Wey. 
CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 
THE GREAT CHURCH 
For electric, Besu'r or of. Send 


dimensions. ight and LI G HT 


estimate free. nk, 551 Pearl St., New York, 


a oe = 


Safest Food 
in Any Time of Trouble is Grape-Nuts 


Food to rebuild the strength, and that 
is predigested, must be selected when 
one is convalescent. At this time there 
is nothing so valuable as Grape-Nuts, 
for the reason that this food is a// nour- 
ishment, and is also a// digestible nour- 
ishment. A woman who used it says: 

‘*Some time ago I was very ill with 
typhoid fever, so ill every one thought I 
would die, even myself. It left me so 
weak I could not properly digest food of 
any kind, and I was a weak, helpless 
wreck. 

‘‘I needed nourishment as badly as 
ny one could, but none of the tonics 
helped me until I finally tried Grape- 
Nuts food morning and evening. This 
not only supplied food that I thought 
delicious as could be, but it also made 
me perfectly well and strong again, so 
I can do all my housework, sleep well, 
can eat anything without any trace of 
trouble, and for that reason alone Gra 
Nuts food is worth its weight in 1a.” 
Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Michigan. 

Typhoid fever, like some other dis- 
eases, frequently makes persons for 
months incapable of digesting the | 
starches, and therefore predigested 
Grape-Nuts is invaluable, for the well- 
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known reason that in Grape-Nuts all 
the starches have been transformed into | 
grape sugar. This means that the first | 
Stage of digestion has been mechani- | 
cally accomplished in —— -Nuts food | 
at the factories, and roeice ore any one, 
no matter how weak the stomach, can | 
handle it and grow strong, for all the | 
nourishment is still there. 

There's a sound reason, and ten days’ 
trial proves. 

‘Get the famous little book, The 

Road to Wellville, in each package.” 


















Only 35 Cents 


“To meet the demand from Sunday School Superintendents and others, 
whe wish to adopt 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


isters, Thomas Nelson & Sons, have fob 
e 














patel cation» at the low price ef 35 cents ( pre pi 

and a Testament to co at ise cundrtocbtané 4 
These books aré printed from Minion Type on fine whi 

and are strongly bound in silk finished‘ black cloth, stiff iSards’ 

square corners, red edges, making them most desirable books for 

Church.Pew and Suaday School use. 
















Over 80 seplee. This is the only edition authorised by the 
American Revision Committee, and their endorsement is on back of 
title page. Ask for Standard Edition, 35¢. to $12. 


For sale by all booksellers. Write for Catalogue—sent Free. 


‘THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


37 East 18th Street, New York 


















(ndividual Communion Sunday School Workers 


(Lesson for Nov. 6) 
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A Good Salad 


Everything depends 
on the ingredients, 
and more on the 
Vinegar than any 
other one thing. 


Heinz Pure Malt 
VINEGAR 


is a salad vinegar. It 
will make the differ- 
ence between a good 
and bad salad. 

It is unfortunate 
that some salad-lov- 
ers do not know 
Heinz Malt Vine- 
gar. Our “ Vinegar 
booklet ’’ tells why it 
is better. than cider 
vinegar for table use. 
Free on request. * 
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. HEINZ CO. 
TTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


























Why permit & 
a custom at 
the commyn- . 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3, chure 
where they are in use. ree Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7 St. Rochester, N.¥. 





















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
fer particulars. Asks for orinath. 
io. 21 


Geo Springer 
a ~~ Fy 260 Washing- 


ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHURGH BELLS” and PEALS | 


meskes Nes and Tin. Get dur price. 
Le’ POUNDRY. Baltimore, Ma. 


THE. eeu MENFELY BELLS 


The n most perf Nighest class bells 
Meneety & Ce.. ar et West Troy = 0., oN. YY. 





You NEED 5 tas weeks 
The Business End of a Sunday-School 
By Theo. M. Hammond. A helpful, instracsive 


treation on Sunday-school work an meth ‘ull 
from cover to cover with descriptions and illustrations 
of valuable ‘‘ Ways and. Means" for .increasing the 
efficiency of SS HAMMON -school ND PU Mae enerely free 
upon request HING CO. 
aukee, Wis. 


CHIMES. 





















WEBSTERS 


INTERNATIONAL. 


Includes in the New Edition 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


mones a . T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
mmissioner of Education. 
























FREE, “A Test in Pronunciation,”’ instruct- 
ive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphiets. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO... 
Publishers, Springfield, Mase. 















leave Baltimore and ~~" daily 
goncgwine trips in 


QUEEN OF SUMMER | TRIPS 


Merten” aan and Eire ifonce Trans. ey. "s sthiahips 


at6 P.M. “ Finest 
d for tour book 


“urner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 








a fitting successor to ‘ 


‘Whorld=W ide Hosannas & 


A new Sunday-school b mn book by Adam 
ef plifted A mony th 
rite for free specimen pages, tellin ow to secure a free cop: 
Geibel & Le » 1226 Arch “| 


Geibel and R. Frank Lobmen. 
of which 175,000 copies were 


‘St., Philadelphia ; 18 East 22d sem & w York. 








~F  SELF-PRONOUNCING 3 


H oO L M A N TEACHERS’ BIBLES * *""* 


are printed on both th India and Linea 
They Ly pt 4 the 


HELPS 


A. J. HOLMAN & co., 


Rese pero bindings. 


Prices reasonab’ 


ia. Pa 











The Four-Track News 


An Tilustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 48 A, 7 E. 42d St., New York. 


S0 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. 








